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CHAPTER VIII. 


ALMA’S FLIRTATIONS. 

Something in Alma’s manner as she says the 
last words, makes Singleton understand that she 
shrinks from a further discussion of the subject 
just then, and though it requires a strong effort to 
restrain expression of the passion which is burn- 
ing at his heart and tingling upon his lips, he 
makes that effort—contents himself with a simple 
acknowledgment of her goodness in promising 
even so much as that to him—and then, after a 
brief silence, recurs to other subjects. 

But. he does not talk with his usual ease, It is 
hard to control his thoughts and force them to 
dwell upon commonplace topics of conversation ; 
he is alternately silent and fitfully animated. 
Alma notices this, and, with her peculiar direct- 
ness of speech—which but for an exceeding 
gentleness of voice and manner would sound 
brusque—says : 

“Pray don’t talk if you are not so disposed, 
Mr. Singleton. Perhaps, like myself, you are in- 
clined to silence at this hour. It seems a time 
for reverie. Papa and I used to sit on the terrace 
by the lake in summer during the twilight, per- 
fectly silent almost always. I remember his say- 
ing once, ‘ Do you know my child, that the past, 
the present and the future are all with us now.’ 
And when I asked him how that could possibly 
be, he answered, ‘I am thinking of the past and 
you are dreaming of the future, as we sit here in 
the present’—that present which is now the past,” 
she adds in a tone of inexpressible sadness, 

“ The past of which you are now thinking— 
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while 7 dream of the future,’ says Singleton, and 
after that very few words are exchanged. 

Mrs. Hamilton is on the balcony as they ride 
up in the soft dusk of the Indian summer, and 
greets them with perfect amiability to all appear- 
ances—admires the horses, and tells Alma that 
she has an uncommonly good seat in the saddle. 

The latter, who has alighted by this time and is 
standing on the pavement, looks up and smiles as 
she says: 

“Compliment for compliment. Mr. Singleton 
was just telling me that you are the best horse- 
woman of his acquaintance.” 

“ Mr. Singleton is a flatterer—as you will find 
when you know him as well as I do,” returns 
Mrs. Hamilton; but Singleton perceives by the 
tone of her voice that she is pleased. “ You 
have missed two visitors,” she goes on. “ Mr. 
Digby, who was in town for the day only—is leav- 
ing by the late afternoon train, and regretted very 
much not seeing you—and—who do you suppose 
the other was?”’ She turns to Singleton as she speaks, 

* Indeed, I cannot imagine,” he answers. 

“ Miss Palfrey,” says Mrs, Hamilton, dryly. 
“Tt is the first time she ever took a liberty with 
me—but that girl has effrontery to do anything.” 

“ Was it taking a liberty to call on you?” asks 
Alma. “I thought she was an acquaintance of 
yours.” 

“ She is an acquaintance,” replies Mrs. Hamii- 
ton, emphasizing the last word, ‘“ We exchange 
calls once a season or so, and invitations to a ball 
occasionally, But an informal visit such as she 
has just made, I certainly consider a liberty. She 
came”’—in a tone of irony—* to solicit our pat- 
ronage, yours as well as mine, for a poor gil 
who teaches lace-making. But don’t let me keep 
you standing there, my dear.” 

“T will go and take off my hat,’’ says Alma, 
“ For I suppose it is nearly dinner-time—but I 
shall like to hear about the poor girl, and will do 
anything I can for her.” 


’ 
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Singleton has, meanwhile, mounted the steps 
and rung the bell, and when the deor is opened, 
he lifts his hat, bows and stands aside, as Alma, 
with a slight inclination of acknowledgment, 
passes in—+Mrs. Hamilton watching the two with 
a strange feeling ; a feéling which she herself could 
scarcely describe without taking some time to an- 
alyze it. In the dim-twilight she cannot see the 
expression of either face—but something in Sin- 
gleton’s attitude, nay, as she suddenly becomes 
aware, in his figure and bearing, recalls to vivid 
remembrance a long-forgotten romance of der 
own youth; the only shadow of romance that 
her life had ever known, for she had always, from 
her very childhood, been utterly worldly. We 
sometimes see natures so worldly, so entirely de- 
void of any of the nobler qualities of humanity, 
that we cannot but wonder how it is possible that 
they could ever inspire—as such natures not un- 
frequently do—a real and deep passion. Mrs. 
Hamilton’s romance was a case of the kind. 
Most of her admirers and suitors—and she always 
had both in plenty—were like herself, common- 
place and conventional in character, but in her 
early youth, she had one lover—the only one who 
deserved that name, and the only man who ever 
made her suspect herself of possessing a heart. 
If she had listened to the promptings of that heart, 
she would have married him. But, though well- 
born, he was poor—and, considering the matter 
dispassionately, she decided that she could bet- 
ter dispense with the romance than with the sub- 
stantial good things of life, and so she gave her 
hand to Mr. Hamilton and never repented her 
choice; while her lover drifted away and was 
soon so absolutely forgotten, that probably she 
had not thought of him for years. 

To think of him now, is to realize with start- 
ling force, a fact which she always studiously ig- 
nores—the fact that she is no longer young. She 
feels this with a bitter pang. Whatever else life 
may still hold for her, the love which is given to 
youth—the love which she half fears she sees be- 
fore her now—can never again be hers! 

“Ts it love?” she asks herself. She was not 
pleased to see the first meeting between her 
“loyal subject,” as he calls himself, and her 
young sister: she has looked with anything but 
complacency on the growing disposition mani- 
fested by Singleton to transfer the homage 
which she regards as her own right, to Alma: but 
not even his bold stroke of the night before so 
alarmed and irritated her as his present manner 
does. As he steps back and bends his uncovered 
head, she seems to be glancing across the gulf of 
time, which yawns between to-day and the hour 
when she parted with her young lover. So 
he gazed at her then—as Singleton seems to 
be gazing after Alma now. Does the latter love 
‘Alma as that far-off shade of memory loved her- 
self? 





All these thoughts, which it has taken so many 
‘words to express, pass in one quick flash through 
her mind during the instant—for it is only an in- 
stant—before Singleton turns from the door and 
says to her, as hé said once to Alma: 

“ May 1 join you there for a minute?” 

“ After the manner of a burglar, de,yqu'mean ?”’ 
she asks. . 

“Yes.” 

She shakes her head. ‘“ You may come round 
by the drawing-room.” 

“TI don’t like roundabout ways,” cries he, 
laughing. 

“And I don’t like burglarious practices,” she 
retorts. ‘ Walk into the house through the door, 


-and you may stay to dinner—if you can be con- 


tent with the f/ats intended only for feminine 
consumption. Alma and myself are quite alone 


to-day.” 

“IT shall be most happy,” he answers, eagerly, 
“but -——” he stops and glances at his dress, 
doubtfully, 


“O, we will let that pass for once,” says Mrs. 
Hamilton, observing his hesitation; “ if it is your 
dress you are thinking of.” 

“ Yes, it is that,’ he replies. ‘ Perhaps there 
may be time for me to change it and return—if 
you will allow me ?” 

“You had better stay as you are. I can over: 
look the breach of etiquette, and Alma will take 
it for granted that it is one of the customs of the 
land for a gentleman to dine in his riding cos- 
tume. She is the simplest creature !” continues 
Mrs. Hamilton, with a laugh of amusement, ‘“‘and 
her European ideas of social etiquette have been 
so mercilessly shocked again and again, that she 
takes everything she sees as a matter of course, 
now. If you sat down to dine in your dressing- 
gown instead of your riding-coat, she would only 
think what barbarians we are, and accept the fact 
without comment.” 

Alma certainly accepts the fact of his presence 
without comment, when, on entering the drawing- 
room half an hour afterwards, she finds him es- 
tablished on a sofa beside Mrs. Hamilton, furling 
and unfurling the latter’s fan, with an indolent, 
absent-minded air, as he listens with apparent 
interest, but real weariness, to her conversation. 
Conversation made up of gossipping details and 
shrewd comments thereupon, which formerly 
would have entertained him—for the moment, at 
least—but which to his present altered mood and 
changed tastes, sounds so flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able, that it is with difficulty he maintains the 
necessary appearance of attention. He is listen- 
ing for Alma’s step—wondering why she does 
not come—thinking how much time women waste 
in the process of dressing—wishing that he was 
as well rid of the Hamilton as he is of the Pal- 
frey entanglement—feeling what a bore a gar- 
rulous woman can make herself—hearing again 
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Alma’s sweet assurance, “I will ¢rmst you”— 
when a soft rustle of drapery near by startles 
him—the sound is so unexpected—and he looks 
up, to see her standing close to her sister, with a 
smile on her lips—for Mrs. Hamilton, too, gives 
a start, as she exclaims: 

“Alma! Why, how did you get so near with- 
out making the least noise? If you were in 
white instead of black, I should have taken you 
for a ghost, when I looked up!” 

*¢I came in through the conservatory, and not 
noiselessly—for I had to open the door,’’ answers 
Alma. “I think you must both have been very 
much absorbed in your conversation,” she adds, 
with a slight laugh, which is echoed by Mrs. 
Hamilton—who is pleased to perceive, she thinks, 
that whatever Singleton’s sentiments may be, 
Alma is either unconscious or indifferent; since, 
otherwise, she would not be so unconcerned at 
finding him engrossed by another woman. 

“ Will you tell me now, Eleanor, about the 
poor girl who teaches lace-making ?” says Alma, 
sitting down opposite the sofa and its occupants, 
as she speaks. 

But before Mrs. Hamilton has time to answer, 
dinner is announced, and the subject forgotten 
for the moment. 

Singleton hopes devoutly that it may be for- 
gotten altogether, for he does not care for Miss 
Palfrey or anything connected with her to be dis- 
cussed in Alma’s presence; and specially does he 
dread the possibility of any meeting or acquaint- 
ance between that “ worldling ’’—as he is unkind 
enough to designate, mentally, his once friend— 
and the pure lily he hopes to win and wear 
proudly in the face of the world. For once, Mrs. 
Hamilton’s opinion is in accord with his. She 
does not desire Miss Palfrey’s acquaintance for 
her sister, and volunteers no farther mention of 
that young lady or her visit; but when they re- 
turn to the drawing-room after dinner, Alma 
again inquires about the lace-teacher. 

** You seem astonishingly interested, my dear,” 
says her sister, with a slight shrug. “ Really, I 
paid no attention to what Miss Palfrey said on 
the subject; as I am sure that her patronage of 
this person is a mere pretense—the excuse for 
taking your acquaintance by storm, or by strata- 
gem. But,” as she sees Alma’s look of disap- 
pointment, “I believe she left a card—the girl’s 
address. Will you glance in the card-basket, 
Mr. Singleton ?—or on the table? It is some- 
where there, I think.” 

Mr. Singleton finds the card, and Alma reads 
the name, “ Alice Hurst,” and says: 

“ She is not a foreigner, as I fancied she might 
be. But I will go and see her to-morrow—that 
is,”’? she adds, looking at Mrs. Hamilton, “if I 
may do so without impropriety? I can take my 
maid with me.” 

Her sister laughs, and says, “ There is no ne- 








cessity for that. You might go alone with perfect 
propriety. But I can drive you there in the morn- 
ing, if.you like. It is a rather out-of-the-way 
street, L noticed.”’ 

“ Thank you,” says Alma. 

And there—-to Singleton’s relief—the subject 
rests. 

First the reading and answering a note, and 
then the evening tide of visitors, claim Mrs. Ham- 
ilton’s time and attention. As the season advances 
so does the social horizon of her drawing-room 
expand. What was at first but the “ dropping in” 
of a friend or two in the evening, has gradually 
become, in everything but name, a regular recep- 
tion—though as Singleton said the night before, 
she considers herself to be living in strict retire- 
ment, since she neither gives nor attends latge. .” 
parties. But Alma shrinks more and more ffm 
this distasteful gayety—such it seems to her—and 
is beginning to count the days until she can leave 
it and goto her uncle’s quiet old home in the 
country. 

And yet she dreads the change a little; dreads 
the first meeting with her unknown relative, of 
whom she has formed an opinion by no means 
favorable. He disliked her father!—she cannot 
forget that, and it is sufficient to excite in her 
mind the gravest misgivings as to whether it will 
be possible for her ever to like him. But she is 
sure she can like her cousin, and the very thought 
of the country comes to her with a sense of re- 
freshment. She longs to go and be alone with 
nature, as a homesick child longs for its mother’s 
voice and smile; she thinks of the great virgin 
forest which Gerard Digby described to her as sur- 
rounding the home where three generations of 
their family lived and died; and wishes that 
she could spend these lovely autumn days there, 
basking in the mellow sunshine, drinking the 
balmy air and dreaming of the far-off days and 
far-off land so dear to her memory and her heart. 

When Singleton is relieved by the entrance of 
other guests from the duty of playing sole cavalier 
to Mrs. Hamilton and her sister, he flatters him- 
self that as the former must necessarily be fully en- 
gaged with these opportune people, he may secure 
at least a short ¢é¢e-d-¢é¢e with Alma. She is sitting 
in her favorite nook by a window, which com- 
mands on one side a glimpse of the outer world 
—the square in front, the fountain when it is play- 
ing, and a small area of sky—while on the other 
side, through a screen of delicate green tracery, 
formed by the vine of a hanging-basket, she has a 
view of the brilliantly lighted room and its now 
numerous occupants. Singleton wheels a huge 
chair in front of her own, placing it so skill- 
fully in the only space between the trailing clus- 
ters of foliage before mentioned and a small jar- 
diniére opposite, as effectually to fence her off 
from outside invasion. He sinks into the seat he 
has thus prepared for himself with a sense of ex- 
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treme satisfaction, regardless of the comments— 
not few and most significant—which he knows 
the arrangement will call forth. 7%zs is no flirta- 
tion; he has made that fact clear to Alma herself 
—and what the world may think temporarily— 
what Mrs. Hamilton may think finally—ard mat- 
ters of profound indifference to him, so long as he 
gains his object. 

But he is mistaken he finds, in thinking he has 
gained his immediate object, the séte-d-téte. As 
he is about to resume the conversation of the af- 
ternoon, Alma stops him. With a flitting blush 
which he thinks the most exquisite thing he ever 
saw, she rises, saying: 

“1am sorry to leave you, Mr. Singleton, but 
these gay evenings do not suit me. If my sister 
should chance to miss me, will you please tell her 
that I was fatigued and have retired?” 

* You don’t mean that you are really going!” 
he exclaims, with a look of such blank surprise, 
that she feels inclined to laugh. 

“T really am,” she answers, “ if you will be so 
good as to let me pass.’’ 

He has already risen, and at this request, moves 
instantly; but there is an expression of such 
pained disappointment on his face, that she is 
struck with remorse for her unkindness. 

“If you positively are so much concerned at 
my desertion, I will stay a little longer,” she says, 
simply, with the most charming smile, and sits 
down again. “Since I remember,” she goes on, 
“I have something else to ask you, that I thought 
of during dinner, when Eleanor happened to 
mention Mr. Lennox’s name. You do not mind 
my telling him what you said about your flirtation 
with Miss Palfrey, do you? I mean ”’—as Sin- 
gleton’s countenance takes a look akin to dismay 
—*‘ your saying that the affair was not serious on 
either side ?”’ 

“I shall be very glad if you will tell Lennox 
that I said so,”’ he answers, with evident relief. 
“ Tell him that I assured you that it was flirtation 
pure and simple on my part; and coquetry, together 
with the wish to torment him for his jealousy, on 
the part of Miss Palfrey. She once told a friend 
of her’s, that she never meant to rest until I was the 
victim of a grande passion for her: and that then 
she would reject me and marry Lennox. Indeed, 
she laid a wager with me very much to the same 
effect.” 

He speaks without embarrassment—for he 1s 
speaking. the truth. Not the whole truth, how- 
ever. But since his testimony is not given on 
oath, he does not deem it necessary to make so 
damaging an admission as the last would be. 

Alma’s face has assumed a singular expression 
as she listens to this, to her, extraordinary exposi- 
tion of character; and it must be confessed that 
Singleton feels as if he was sullying the pages of 
her pure mind, in repeating to her the “ fast” 





tures to tell her so—and to express his regret that 
fate should have done her the ill turn of throwing 
Lennox and his love-grievance in her way. 

“I do not regret it,” she says; “ he is so really 
unhappy, that I pity him sincerely.’ 

“I suppose everybody pities him,” says Single- 
ton, “and blames me, I see you are thinking,” 
he adds quickly, a slight flush mounting to his 
brow. “ Yet sod 

He checks himself abruptly in the protest 

against such a judgment, which he is about to 
utter; but his face is so expressive, his glance as 
it meets hers steadily, says so much; even the 
sudden full expansion of his chest in almost pas- 
sionate, though inaudible sigh, betrays so plainly 
the effort which it costs him to refrain from de- 
fending himself, that the one little word he did 
speak, with the self-controlled silence which fol- 
lows it, are more eloquent than a set argument 
of half an hour’s length could be. 
' Alma smiles very kindly, and her face, too, is 
expressive, as she says: “I think I understand. 
You have some friends who are less reticent than 
yourself, in your defence. I have heard both 
sides of the question. But now I must go—for I 
am tired. Not of you,” she hastens to add, see- 
ing that he appears a little disconcerted at this 
candid declaration. ‘“ Frankly, I should like to 
stay, if I might sit here quietly, all the evening, 
and talk to you of Italy; but that would not do, 
you know, unless I meant to take a leaf out of 
Miss Palfrey’s book—which I do not intend. So 
you must be satisfied with my paying you the 
compliment of treating you unceremoniously. 
Good night.” 

After returning her salutation, he stands watch- 
ing her as she passes down the room, exchanging 
now a mere recognition, now a few courteous 
words, with the acquaintances she encounters on 
the way—thinking, as he gazes, how unlike she 
is to all the women he ever knew in his life. So 
unconventional in manner, yet showing so plainly 
to his practiced eye, society talent of the very 
first degree—a talent which he had recognized 
from the first, and valued almost more than her 
rare beauty. 

“Will she ever be mine?” he asks himself, 
again and again; and, weighing at a glance, all the 
probabilities for and against his success with her, 
is forced to feel that the chances are very equally 
balanced. What man can do to compass his end, 
he will do: but he is fully aware that what woman 
can do to defeat that end, Mrs. Hamilton will do. 
And who can estimate the power to work mischief 
which a perfectly unscrupulous man or woman 
may exercise? “QO, that I had never committed 
the folly of entangling myself with that woman !”’ 
he almost exclaims aloud : and some vague recol- 
lection of the warning uttered so many centuries 
ago, comes to his mind, as it comes to all of us 





sayings and sentiments of Miss Palfrey. He ven- | at times, with startling significance, when we 
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find that we have been sowing ‘seed, heedlessly, 
perhaps, perhaps all but unconsciously, and that 
it has brought us a harvest which we are loth to 
reap, and yet which we must both reap and garner. 

Not a pleasant thought, this last—and Single- 
ton is roused from a consideration of it by an in- 
cident as little so. He sees Alma's progress 
arrested decidedly at the door, which she gains 
just in time to be stopped by. a gentleman who is 
entering at the moment, and whose sombre face 
lights so suddenly and brilliantly at sight of her, 
that she finds it impossible to avoid pausing to 
receive his greeting. This greeting is more than 
cordial, it is unequivocally warm. 

“I am delighted to see you, Miss Dering!’’ he 
exclaims, and advances eagerly, extending his 
hand, in which Alma feels constrained to place 
her own, notwithstanding her dislike to the cus- 
tom of indiscriminate hand-shaking. 

“How strange!’’ she thinks; “he is the 
merest acquaintance, and I saw him only two 
days ago—and from his manner one might sup- 
pose we were old friends, meeting after years of 
separation.” Then she says, “I am very glad to 
see you, Mr. Lennox. I was just retiring, 
but 

“ But you will surely not go now,” he entreats. 
“I want so much to see and talk to you! I 
caught a glimpse of you riding, this afternoon, 
and 4 

« And you are anxious to know whether I have 
kept my promise,” she says, smiling, as he pauses 
with a slightly embarrassed air. “Yes, I had 
the temerity to attack—but come in””—they were 
standing in the doorway—* We will go to the 
conservatory, where it is not likely that we shall 
be disturbed, and I will tell you all about it.” 

She leads the way across the room to the con- 
servatory, but happening to glance, as she goes, 
in the direction of her window nook, and seeing 
that it is still unoccupied, changes her course and 
takes Mr. Lennox there. 

Now, Singleton, standing almost where she left 
him, and watching all this, is by no means de- 
lighted to see her giving to another man the time 
she refused to himself. But he is always con- 
scious of a certain sense of remorse about Len- 
nox, often as he has assured himself and other 
people that he never did that unhappy man the 
wrong of which the latter accuses him; and 
knowing that he has no rivalry to fear from Miss 
Palfrey’s disconsolate lover—knowing, also, that 
his own justification will be the theme of Alma’s 
conversation—he is not merely resigned, but glad, 
after the first moment of impulsive jealousy, that 
she has taken the troublesome affair in “hand. 
And since there is no farther hope of obtaining a 
monopoly of her society this evening, he has the 
grace to remember that it is only proper and pru- 
dent to go and swing his accustomed censer at 
Mrs. Hamilton's shrine for a while, and do a 

VoL. xcvut.—15. 











litle socia! duty in the way of assisting in the en- 
tertainment of that lady’s other guests. He there- 
fore saunters away as Miss Dering and Lennody- 
approach; and with good-natured considegation 
for the latter—to whom, he is aware, the sight,of, 


his face is like a glance from the evil eye—dees'@ + ™. 


not even turn his head in the direction whence 
they are coming, 

Mrs. Hamilton receives him in the most gra- 
cious manner, but she is too much surrounded to 
be able to afford him her special attention; and 
knowing that he is not fond of making one of a 
circle, she generously details him, presently, for 
a service which she hopes may prove at once con- 
genial to his taste, and useful as a counteracting 
diversion to his threatened fancy for Alma. 

“ Have you seen Adelaide Heriot, Mr. Single- 
ton ?”’ she asks. 

“No, I have not had that pleasure yet,’’ he 
answers, This young lady, it may be remarked, 
had made her entrée in society while he was ab- 
sent. “I thought I heard she was in the country.” 

“She has been in the country, but returned 
home yesterday—and I half expected that she 
would be here this evening. I want you to see 
her, as I am anxious to know what such a con- 
notsseur as yourself thinks of her beauty.” 

“I do not need to see her to tell you that,” 
says Singleton. “If she has not changed singu- 
larly from my recoilection of what she was as a 
school-girl, she must be a very beautiful woman.” 

Mrs. Hamilton is not usually much delighted 
to hear the commendations of another woman's 
beauty, but she smiles suavely now—is unaffect- 
edly pleased when Miss Henot appears a few 
minutes later, and is gratified to read in the evi- 
dent admiration expressed in Singleton’s face as 
he is presented to her, the approval of his fastid- 
ious taste. Estimating his character as he esti- 
mated it himself formerly—according to his own 
confession to Miss Dering—she has no doubt that 
his fickle, epicurean faney will be captivated at 
once, and that he will seize eagerly the bait she 
has prepared for him. That he may have full 
opportunity to do so, she soon requests him to 
take Miss Heriot to the duffet for an ice. 

Of course he obeys. He offers his arm and 
conducts the young lady to the dining-room, gives 
her an ice, and as they stand by the duffet while 
she is taking it, studies her beauty at his leisure. 
It is genuine beauty, without doubt. An oval, 
brunette face; delicate, well-chiseled features; 
large, clear, dark eyes, fringed by long lashes, 
which, like the brows and hair, are night-black ; 
a fine figure, to which may be added, a soft voice 
and languid grace of movement. Would it be 
possible to ask more ? 

It would not be possible to find a pleasanter 
object for the eye to rest upon, Singleton thinks, 
than this fair face presents—and not easy to find 
a pleasanter Joca/e for indulging his inclination 
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to admire, than the far end of the dining-room 
offers. He feels indolent—averse to much exer- 
tion of either mind or body. And so, he does 
exactly what Mrs. Hamilton intended and ex- 
pected him to do: he persuades Miss Heriot to 
sit down in the dining-room, instead of returning 
to the drawing-room. And Miss Heriot, fired 
with the ambition to captivate the charming Mr. 
Singleton, readily consents. 

At which the world assembled in the drawing- 
room smiles—and Mrs. Hamilton smiles most of 
all. 

While Singleton is thus engaged, careless, ap- 
parently, that he is subjecting himself to the ac- 
cusation of having begun a new flirtation, Alma 
is unwittingly incurring a similar accusation, in 
her philanthropic efforts to console and benefit 
Mr. Lennox. She repeats to him, with judicious 
omissions and interpolations, the substance of 
Singleton’s explanation that afternoon regarding 
Miss Palfrey. What he said a few minutes be 
fore, she gives verbatim; and Lennox echoes 
her words scornfully. 

“«Flirtation pure and simple!’’’ he exclaims, 
with flashing eyes. “Is it not infamous, if this 
is true, that for the amusement of the moment, 
he should ruin another man's life as he has ruined 
mine ?” 

“ Let us hope he has not done that,’’ says Alma, 
soothingly ; “ Mr. Singleton says, she has merely 
been playing him off against you—intending all 
the time to discard him finally and marry you —” 

“If he says so, he asserts what he knows to be 
false,” Lennox interrupts, with angry vehemence. 
** He knows as well as I do, that she is perfectly 
infatuated about him, the ’’ a pause here, filled 
up by an unmistakable sound—the grinding of 
his teeth—while he clenches his hand spasmodic- 
ally, and the dark red blood surges up to his 
frowning brow. 

Alma looks at him with a compassion which 
shows itself in her face so clearly, as presently to 
recall him to some attempt at self-control. 

“Excuse me,” he says, quickly. “I have no 
right to trouble you in this way. You are very 
good to listen so patiently to what cannot possibly 
interest you e 

“It does interest me very much,” she inter- 
poses. “ Pray do not apologize for speaking to 
me. Will you let me ask one or two ques- 
tions ?”’ 

“Of course; as many as you like,” he says. 

“Thank you. You said the other night, I 
think, that when this flirtation with Mr. Singleton 
first begun, you resented it, quarreled with Miss 
Palfrey, and insisted upon her giving it up?” 

“Yes, Idid. I told her that being engaged 
to me, she had no righ¢ to flirt with another 
man. Is not this true? was not I justifiable in the 
position I took ?”” he demands, imperatively. 

“Tt is true that it was not right for her to act 











in this way—and it was quite natural that you 
should not approve it. But I have uo doubt your 
remonstrances did more harm than good, I sup- 
pose she resented your authoritative tone in the 
matter,” 

“ Yes.” 

“If you had been more patient, don’t you 
think she might have been less obstinate ?’’ says 
Miss Dering, gently. 

“ But how could I be patient ?” cries he, hotly. 
“* How was it possible for me not to feel outraged, 
maddened, when I saw that I was losing her 
heart! saw her taking her love from me—who 
would have died for it—to waste it ona contempti- 
ble puppy who valued it only as the plaything of 
an hour, and a gratification of his insatiable vanity! 
And you must remember she has been mine so 
long! If she had been my wife, I could not have 
considered her more absolutely my own.” 

“It must have been hard, very hard to you,” 
says Alma, feelingly—and she is conscious of the 
same sense of indignation against Singleton as 
that with which she heard this story first; “ but I 
am afraid you injured your cause very much by 
getting angry. I noticed a remark in a book I 
was reading lately, which I thought very true: 
‘ Never was departing love recalled by the voice 
of reproach.’ It is never pleasant to be scolded, 
you know, even when one deserves it,’”’ she goes 
on, with a smile ; “least of all pleasant then, per- 
haps; and in making Miss Palfrey dread your 
reproaches, and shrink from your society because 
she felt them to be just, you were giving a great 
advantage to your rival. Think what a contrast 
there must have been between his manner and 
your own! Was it strange that your fiancée pre- 
ferred flattery to censure ?”’ 

Lennox’s face takes such an odd expression of 
conscience-stricken surprise as he listens, that 
Alma smiles again with involuntary amuse- 
ment. 

“By Jove!” he exclaims—-then says, hastily, “Ex- 
cuse me! I—I forgot what I was saying. I never 
thought of all this before,” he continues. “ And 
nobody else thought of it. Every one I talked to 
always blamed Ida, and thought me perfectly jus- 
tified in resenting her conduct.” 

“I cannot blame you,” says Alma. “ But I 
don’t think it was good policy to make yourself 
—I might as well use the word which comes to 
my mind—to make yourself disagreeable.” 

He is silent for a moment—evidently thinking 
deeply—an expression of great pain gradually 
falling over his countenance. 

“ Forgive me!’’ says Alma, impulsively, when 
she sees this; ‘“ lam afraid I have pained you by 
that expression.” 

“ No—it is not your having used the expression 
which pains me,”’ he says. “Its the recollection 
that I Aave made myself more than disagreeable 
—‘ utterly hateful,’ she has often told me.” 
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“If she told you this, did it have no effect in 
causing you to—to contro! your temper ?” 

“Not the least—because I considered myself 
in the right, and was glad tobe able to punish her 
a little for the manner in which she was torturing 
me. And her temper is bad too ; almost as violent 
as my own.” 

‘** But she has a generous nature, you said.” 

** Yes, a very warm and generous nature.” He 
speaks with emotion and his eyes grow soft and 
bright with a sudden moisture. His voice takes 
a softer tone, too, as he says, “It may be that if I 
had appealed to her generosity, instead of getting 
into a passion—but I don’t know. We have been 
in the habit of quarreling all our lives, you see 
—and before this she never remained angry with 
me long. But she loved me then. Do you wonder 
that I hate this rman who has taken her love away 
from me?” 

“I will not believe that he has taken it,” re- 
turns Alma, intensely sorry for him as she hears 
the quiver of pain and bitterness in his voice. 
*“ You will win it back, I am sure.’’ 

“Ah, if I could!” he exclaims, passionately. 
“« But—”’ he stops and shakes his head hopelessly. 
“She is too angry with me now ever to forgive 
me—even if she gave up her infatuation for that 
—man. But I wish I had met you earlier. I 
never thought of all this which you have shown 
me. Perhaps if I had been less violent—.” 

“Do you think,” says Alma, after a moment’s 
pause, finding that he does not resume. “ Do you 
think that if you had known me and I had sug- 
gested to you to be patient and forbearing, you 
would have taken my advice ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T will give you some advice now, then, and 
if you will follow it, yon may succeed in making 
up this unfortunate difficulty.” 

He does not speak, but waits eagerly for her 
next words. 

“ You have not visited Miss Palfrey since she 
dissolved the engagement, have you ?” 

“ have not called on her nor spoken to her,” 
he replies, “ but I have met her several times.” 

“1 don’t think I would call, if I was in your 
place, or seem to force myself upon her,” Alma 
says. “ But if I should meet her accidentally, I 
would speak quietly and cordially—just as you 
would speak to any friend for whom you had a 
great regard. When she sees that you have laid 
aside the character of jealous lover, and do not 
intend to annoy her, no doubt she will receive your 
advances kindly. And then if you will have 
patience in every way—will control your temper 
and be satisfied to wait—you will soon win back 
all that you have lost.” 

“T will take your advice,” he says. “ But I do 
not believe she will ever speak to me again— 
even as a friend. She said she would not.” 

“Then if she refuses all reconciliation, you 





owe it to yourself—to your self-respect —to cease 
thinking of her.” 

“Tam afraid I cannot do that,” he says in a 
low tone. 

“Did you ever try ?” 

me.” 

“Ts it not very—?” 

She does not finish her sentence—for at this 
moment she sees Mr. Digby advancing toward 
her. Lennox, whose glance has followed her 
own, sees him too and rises at once. 

“IT must not detain you longer,” he says—and 
after a moment’s hesitation, adds hurriedly: “I 
will take your advice, in part, at least, and will 
think of all you have said. I am very grateful 
for your kindness.” 

Then with a parting bow he turns and walks 
away, as Mr. Digby approaches. 

“So you did not leave, as you expected ?”’ says 
Alma, after she had returned a greeting of cousinly 
warmth on his part. 

“No. I went to the station and was actually 
about to enter the car, when I felt that it was im- 
possible to leave town without seeing you,” he 
answers with a smile, as he takes the seat just 
vacated. 

And Alma finds herself condemned to the third 
téte-a-téte—which lasts the rest of the evening, 


CHAPTER IX. 


MISS PALFREY FINDS A MENTOR. 


Miss Palfrey’s heart is full of bitterness these 
bright autumn days, for with each one comes some 
fresh evidence that Singleton’s fickle fancy has 
slipped the leash of her attractions once for all, 
and that he is lost to her forever. She does not 
see him except at a distance, but each day some 
kind friend brings her information of his move- 
ments. She knows now, what at first she only 
feared, that he is really caught and thralled by 
the fair, pale face of Mrs. Hamilton’s sister. She 
has examined that face in the few passing glimpses 
which accident has afforded her, and wonders 
honestly at Singleton’s taste. A jealous woman 
almost invariably either overrates or underrates her 
rival’s attractions, as compared with her own, and 
Miss Palfrey’s weakness is not self-depreciation. 
She does not admire Miss Dering’s style of beauty, 
and consequently does not appreciate its perfection. 
She stands before her mirror, and contrasting her 
recollection of the statuesque features almost as 
colorless as the marble goddesses they resemble, 
with the Rubens-richness of tints that flash back 
to her in her own reflection, smiles scornfully, 
« And he prefers that face to mine—that cold girl 
to me!” she thinks, bitterly. “ Well, let him go! 
I have been his blind worshiper long enough !”"— 
a hot blush brings a yet brighter glow to the al- 
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ready glowing cheek—“ Let him go. I w#é/ not 
waste another thought on him.” 

It is easier to make this resolution than to keep 
it, she finds. But there is more in her than has 
ever yet appeared on the surface ; not only more 
that is good, but more strength than she is herself 
aware that she possesses, and she exerts this 
strength now. For the first time in her life she 
puts some constrainton her inclinations, and com- 
pels herself to feign an interest she does not feel in 
the occupations which she pursues with even 
more than her usual restlessness. 

“ Have you any message to Edith, mamma?” 
she says, as she rises from breakfast on the morn- 
ing after her unsuccessful effort to make Miss 
Dering’s acquaintance—for Mrs. Hamilton did 
not do her injustice in suspecting that object to 
have been the real motive of her visit. “I am 
going to Clifton.” 

“You surely are not going out such a morning 
as this!’’ exclaims Mrs. Palfrey, in a tone of re- 
monstrance. ‘“ Why, it looks as if it might rain 
any minute.” 

“Yes, I am going. I promised Edith that 
when the next vessel came in, I would take her 
some fruit while it was fresh—and of course I 
intend to keep my promise.” 

“ Send the fruit,” suggests Mrs. Palfrey. 

“I prefer taking it myself,” returns the young 
lady, in that decided and incisive tone of voice, 

, hat tells her mother unmistakably that “ Ida’s 
.emper is rising,” and that farther opposition to 
Ida’s whim of the moment, would be useless; so 
she only says in a deprecating tone: 

“ At least you will go in the carriage, I hope ?” 

She regrets having spoken, the moment the 
words are uttered, and would recall them if she 
could. The only reply that Ida vouchsafes 
is to ring the bell violently; and when a ser- 
vant appears in haste—for the whole household 
tremble at her nod, and understand every phase 
of her temper as indicated by her manner of 
ringing the bell—she orders the phaeton, and 
walks out of the room, 

Mrs, Palfrey’s eyes follow her exit with a 
glance of mingled vexation and anxiety; and 
when the door has closed with a slam, she says 
to her husband, who is still engaged with his 
breakfast : 

“T am sure it will set in raining in less than 
an hour. Ida ought not to go out.” 

“ Of course she ought not to go, but she will,” 
responds Mr, Palfrey, phlegmatically. 

“ T am afraid it is not right to let her have her 
own way so much. She gets worse and worse 
every day,” Mrs, Palfrey continues, with increas- 
ing irritation, “ Her temper is unbearable, lately.” 

“T don’t see that it is any worse than it always 
was,”’ says Mr. Palfrey; “and as to not letting 
her have her own way, I'd like to know how 
you'd set about preventing her having it? It’s 





too late to talk of that now. We spoiled her, 
and we must take the consequences.” 

“ Gracious knows what the consequences of all 
her willfulmess may be in the end!’ says Mrs. 
Palfrey. “Now to go out in such weather as 
this : 

“O, I see no great harm as far as that is con- 
cerned,” interposed her husband. “She will get 
wet—but that don’t matter. She is neither sugar 
nor salt.” 

At this point of the conversation the door 
opens, and Ida reappears, equipped for her drive, 
looking so blooming and pretty, that both parents 
smile involuntarily, and feel that it would be hard 
not to spoil her. Always as variable as a child 
in her moods, she has forgotten her ill-temper, 
and kisses her mother affectionately, as she says: 

“Don’t be uneasy, mamma, Flint and Steel 
will take me to Clifton at two-forty speed ‘i 

“QO, Ida, why will you use such slang!” her 
mother interrupts. 

“ Because it is expressive,” replies Ida. “And 
if it rains,” she goes on with her broken sen- 
tence, “I shall not return to-day. Good-bye, 
papa.” 

“ Tam coming out with you to see the weather,” 
he remarks; “ and if it looks like raining imme- 
diately, you must not go.” 

She laughs at this transparent pretense of au- 
thority—and since it is only misting as yet, Mr. 
Palfrey saves his credit, and puts her into the 
phaeton, after he, too, has received a kiss. 

“ Remember, you need not expect me back to- 
day if it rains,’ she turns her head to say, as she 
is driving off. 

It does rain, and that very shortly. The Scotch 
mist in which she started, soon changes to a 
drizzle, which in a few minutes increases to a hard 
shower. Flint and Steel make good time, but 
before they have gone half the ten miles before 
them, the clouds are pouring down in torrents, 
and Miss Palfrey and her groom are drenched to 
the skin. 

This is more than she had reckoned upon— 
and more than there is any necessity for. There 
are plenty of houses along the road, at which she 
might stop and avoid the storm. But she started 
to go to Clifton, and she means to carry out her 
intention, despite the fact that her teeth are chat- 
tering, and her hands so stiff with cold that she 
can scarcely hold the reins. And to make mai- 
ters worse, the ponies turn restive when to the 
rain is added a high wind, which, rising suddenly 
and coming full in their teeth, sends blinding 
sheets of water over them. 

At this climax of misery, Ida feels inclined to 
give up, suffer the reins to fall from her almost 
paralyzed fingers,and sink down and be drowned 
without farther resistance. She don’t yield to 
the inclination, however, nor even turn the horses’ 
heads homeward. It would be easier to return 
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than to go on, and Flint and Steel manifest a de- 
cided opinion to that effect. But she cannot 
endure to be beaten—even by the elements— and 
since she is as wet already as she can get to be, 
so she tells herself, she will go on. She gives the 
animals to understand this by such a sharp ad- 
ministration of the discipline as astonishes and 
enrages them. With admirable unanimity of 
purpose, considering that they do not take time 
for consultation, they put their heads down and 
travel—atarun. Fortunately, the road is like glass, 
or was so before the storm began—it is more like 
a lake now—but being still smooth and not yet 
miry, they splash on at great speed, until the 
temper of the fiery little black horses begins to 
exhale under the joint effect of water and tire. 
They stop suddenly and stand still, panting and 
snorting with indignation. 

The rain has now slackened a little. Though 
still pouring hard and steadily, it is no longer 
coming down as it did for a while—in one white 
torrent which shut out the view of every object 
ten paces off; and Miss Palfrey, looking round, 
is surprised to find that she has missed her way. 
She sees at a glance that this is not the road to 
Clifton—with every foot of which she is familiar. 

“We took the wrong turn at the forks, Miss 
Ida,” says the voice of Garry, the groom, as if 
speaking the thought which had just dawned on 
her own mind, “I knowed that at the time.” 

“Then, why didn’t you tell me if you knew 
it?” cries Ida, wrathfully. “ What did you mean 
by letting me go wrong without speaking ?” 

It wasn’t no use to speak, ma’am. You 
couldn’t a-heard me, and you couldn't a-stopped 
the ponies. I saw it was all you could do to keep 
’em in the road. But if you’ll take that fork,” 
pointing to a road branching off from the main 
one, “I think it'll fetch us into the Clifton road.” 

“You think ?”’ repeats Ida, impatiently. “Were 
you ever along here before ?”’ 

“ No’m.” 

“Much you know about it, then. Yonder is a 
house. I will inquire there.” 

She drives on a little farther and draws up be- 
fore the gate of a handsome residence standing a 
little back from the road in well-kept ornamental 
grounds—and it is not until Garry has alighted at 
her bidding and is about to enter the gate that 
she fully appreciates what a woe-begone plight 
she and her attendant present, and hesitates an 
instant before sending him in. There is no al- 
ternative however, unless she decides to return 
home, so she says: 

“ Go and ask how far itis to Clifton—and what 
road we must take to get there. And make 
haste.” 

As he opens the gate and hurries along the 
avenue, Ida is half-amused, half-irritated to per- 
ceive how thoroughly drenched he is. “And I 
am just as wet!” she thinks. “I do hope the 





people, whoever they are, will merely answer his 
questions, and not come out to speak to me.” 

Vain hope, as she soon perceives. Before Garry 
gets to the portico steps, a gentleman comes out 
to meet him, exchanges a very few words with him 
and goes back into the house, while the servant 
himself turns and retraces his way down the 
avenue. 

He has not yet reached the gate when Ida sees 
the gentleman emerge again through the hall-door, 
this time with an umbrella and bundle—and he, 
too, comes down the avenue. The rain is driving 
in his face, and he holds the umbrella so that 
only it and the lower part of his figure are visible 
from the phaeton, as he approaches wit quick, 
long strides. He isa tall man—that is all Miss 
Paifrey sees until he lifts the umbrella to pass 
through the gate, which Garry holds open for him. 
Then she recognizes the face of Philip Lindsay. 

“ Shali I say that I am glad or sorry to see you, 
Miss Palfrey ?” he asks, with such a pleasant half- 
laugh that lda’s face loses at once the distressed 
look it wore the moment before, and her own 
clear laugh rings gayly out as she answers: 

“ T should think you would be sorry, since it 
has brought you out in such a pouring rain. But 
on my part, there is not the least doubt onthe sub- 
ject. Iam glad to see you, I assure you.” 

She is aware of a curious and very agreeable 
sense of relief and protection as Lindsay steps 
without ceremony into the phaeton, sits down be- 
side her, and giving her the umbrella to hold—to 
do which she is obliged to drop the reins—begins 
to open a water-proof, with the evident intention 
of wrapping it around her. 

“Tt is useless to do that,” she says, shaking 
her head. “I am as wet as a mermaid, and quite 
feel as if. water was my natural element. No 
amount of it can hurt me now.” 

“ But you are cold as well as wet, aren’t you ?” 
he says, proceeding to fold the cloak round her 
despite her protestations. ‘“ You are shaking, I 
see. We have not far to go, fortunately.” 

He takes the reins, motions the groom to his 
place, ashe had motioned him to the horses’ heads 
a moment before, and with a touch of the whip, 
drives off at a sharp pace. 

“Not far to go!’ repeats Miss Palfrey, with 
surprise. ‘Is it possible that we can be near 
Clifton? I had no idea that we were more than 
four or five miles from town. It is very good of 
you to come with me, Mr. Lindsay.” 

“ You are but five miles from town,” says her 
companion—and halts as they approach a large 
gate not fifty yards from the smaller one they 
have just left. 

«“ But where are we going ?” inquires Ida, when 
Garry springs down and opens the gate. 

Lindsay points with the whip. “ That is my sis- 
ter’s house,” he answers. “ You don’t think I 
am going to take you by it?” 
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“ Mrs, Duverney’s house ?” 

“Yes.” 

They enter the enclosure as le speaks, and fol- 
low a carriage-road which makes a sweeping 
curve up to the corner of the house, and turns 
suddenly there, passing through a covered arcade 
at the side. Miss Palfrey says not a word, be- 
cause she knows words would do no good—but 
she thinks, “I wish I had taken mamma’s advice 
and staid at home.” Little as she is afflicted 
with anything like diffidence, she feels slightly 
nervous at presenting herself uninvited, and, in- 
deed, unknown, to Mrs. Duverney—a young 
widow, who has been living in the strictest seclu- 
sion since the death of her husband several years 
ago, but whose reputation for beauty and hauteur 
still lingers in the society in which she was once 
a noted belle. 

Lindsay drives into the arcade, stops at a door 
in which a lady stands waiting to receive them, 
and almost lifting Ida out of the phaetoa, assists 
her up the steps, as he says to his sister, cheer- 
fully : 

“ Here we are, Mary. Miss Palfrey, allow me 
to introduce my sister, Mrs. Duverney.” 

And Miss Palfrey, looking at the rather sad, 
but gentle face before her, in which she can trace 
some resemblance to Lindsay’s features, but none 
of the haughtiness she expected to see, thinks 
Mrs. Duverney is not, after all, a very alarming 
person. 

It was by the merest chance that Ida Palfrey 
had been talking to Philip Lindsay on the night 
memorable to her and to Singleton as the distinct 
period of their so-called friendship—and it was 
the merest impulse which caused her to think as 
she looked at Lindsay’s frank, honest face—and 
afterward to express her thought—that she wished 
she had a brother like him. Yet the incident 
made an impression on the minds of both. Not 
a very deep one, nor one likely to last long, but 
still, enough of an impression to render each, for 
the time, an object of some slight interest to the 
other. “It is a pity that girl should not fall into 
good hands,” Lindsay had said to himself, before 
he made a somewhat similar remark to his friend: 
“ There is good in her, if it could be developed.” 
“Ah, I wish he was my brother!” Ida had 
thought, with a wistfulness almost amounting to 
pain, as she acknowledged his bow the afternoon 
she met him and Singleton riding. “If I had 
such a brother, he would be too sensible to spoil 
me as papa and mamma do,” And so, it is with 
mutual pleasure that they meet now, when an 
hour after her arrival — rehabilitated from her 
half-drowned condition by the aid of Mrs. Du- 


verney’s maid and Mrs. Duverney’s wardrobe— 


Miss Palfrey descends to the room where Lindsay 
and her sister are sitting. 

The latter, who has heard of, but never met, 
Miss Palfrey before, is agreeably surprised by her 





appearance, and still more so by her manner. 
Nor is this strange, for Ida never looked prettier 
than she does to-day in the plain widow’s dress 
which she is wearing—a rich, but simply made 
mourning silk—and was never more graceful 
and natural in manner than as she makes her 
acknowledgments to her kind entertainers. She 
is one of the people who are so imitative, or 
adaptive, in character, that they invariably reflect 
the habits and opinions of those around them; 
especially of those whom they admire. Ida greatly 
admires Mrs. Duverney—and, all unconsciously, 
with the dress, has put on somewhat the manner 
of that lady. There is not a trace of the loud- 
ness, not a hint of the fastness, which have rend- 
ered her so conspicuous a figure in the society in 
which she moves. She is animated, even a little 
excited in spirits—the natural reaction of her 
morning’s adventure—and talks a good deal, but 
indulges no boisterous laughter or slang expres- 
sions to shock a fastidious ear. In speaking of 
her ponies, even, and their exploits and escapades 
—a favorite subject with her—she is not in the 
least degree “ horsey” in her phraseology. 

Lindsay has never seen much of her, but the 
little be has seen is as different to what she now 
appears, as her usual gorgeous (and sometimes 47- 
zarre) costumes are to her present quiet but.ele- 
gant toilette. He is amused at the change—con- 
sidering it a piece of clever acting; while Mrs. 
Duverney’s wonder grows, as she looks at and 
listens to this girl whom she has always heard 
mentioned, as ** so disgustingly fast.” 

‘*T never believe more than half I hear, in the 
way of gossip, and I leave a margin for probable 
exaggeration in that,’’ she says to her brother, 
while Ida has gone to her room for a moment, 
after luncheon ; “ but there is more than exagger- 
ation in this instance. I fancied, from what I 
had heard, that Miss Palfrey must be a thorough 
specimen of the girl of the period, and offensively 
underbred besides, and I find her perfectly well- 
bred, and very unaffected. I am really pleased 
with her. No doubt it is because she is so pretty 
and yuwite an heiress, that the world is ill-natured 
about her.” 

Lindsay laughs. “7 am not ill-natured, am 
1?” he asks. 

“No.” 

“ Nor addicted to gossip and exaggeration ?” 

“No.” 

“You may take my word for it, then, that so 
far from being ill-natured toward Miss Palfrey, 
the world is exceedingly indulgent: and for the 
very reason you have mentioned—the fact of her 
being pretty, and an heiress. You do not see her 
in her real character at all, Mary. She has 
adopted quite a new ré/e to-day—for your bene- 
fit, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Duverney shakes her head incredulously. 
“If you mean that she is insincere, you are _mis- 
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taken Phil,” she says, decidedly. “I can easily 
imagine that she has faults—a violent temper, for 
instance. But I am sure that she is truthful in 
nature. She has honest eyes that meet one’s own 
unshrinkingly—and there is not the faintest ring 
of deceit in the tones of her voice.” 

“0,” says Lindsay. “I do not mean to charge 
her with deliberate insincerity. I only say that 
she is fond of acting, and has given you a spéci- 
men of her talent that way. I think better of her 
myself, than most people do; but she has been so 
spoiled that only the faults of her nature have 
shown themselves as yet—and I am afraid that 
the good which really is in her, is not likely ever 
to have an opportunity to appear.’ 

The rain continues to pour steadily and it soon 
becomes evident that a regular autumnal storm 
has set in. There can be no question that day, 
her hostess assures Miss Palfrey, of her leaving 
the Grange—such she learns is the name of the 
charming house in which she finds herself—and 
her first slight embarrassment over she is more than 
content to stay. She loves novelty, and here is a 
place and people quite new to her; she is pleased 
with them and they with her, and time passes 
rapidly and, to her, delightfully. Even the wraith 
of Singleton does not intrude on her thoughts to 
interfere with the enjoyment of the passing hour. 

The short afternoon is over, and the clock is 
just striking six as Mrs. Duverney makes the 
move to rise from table after dinmer—and as 
the party consists only of herself, Miss Palfrey 
and Lindsay, the latter leaves the table with the 
ladies and accompanies them to the drawing- 
room. 

“ How the wind is blowing !’’ he remarks, as he 
goes to the fire and stirs the already glowing red 
mass. ‘It has become quite cold.” 

“It has been cold all day,’’ says Miss Palfrey, 
and she comes and stands beside him, extending 
her hands to enjoy the warmth. “I never was 
so thoroughly chilled in my life as I was this 
morning, and my hands were perfectly numb. 
They are cold and stiff yet,” she adds, and makes 
a motion as if about to hold out the one next him 
for him to ascertain by touch that she speaks the 
truth—then suddenly remembering herself, draws 
it quickly back and glances apprehensively around 
to see if Mrs Duverney is looking at her. To her 
relief, that lady has left the room, but Lindsay is 
observing, and her manner—particularly the ex- 
pression of her face—reminds him so much of 
the conscious look of a child who, having been 
in mischief, is very happy in finding itself unde- 
tected, that he laughs and takes her hand as he says: 

“ There is no harm in showing me how cold 
your hand is.” 

“TJ don’t think there is any harm under the cir- 
cumstances,’’ she answers. “ But I was afraid 
your sister might consider it rather fast. I have 
the character of being fast, you know.” 





“Yes,” he says, a little dryly. “ You have that 
character.” 

“ Do you think fastnessgo very objectionable ?"’ 
she asks, with something between defiance and 
timidity. 

“TI should consider it exceedingly objectionable 
—not to be tolerated if there was any way to cor- 
rect it—in my sister or any friend for whom I felt 
much interest. In an ordinary acquaintance, if 
she happens to be a pretty woman, I can excuse 
it. I can find it rather agreeable on occasion.” 

Ida snatches her hand from him and says in- 
dignantly : 

“ That is, you find it rather agreeable because 
it enables you to take a liberty with her, which 
you would not think of venturing to take with a 
woman who was not fast!’ 

“Yes,” 

Her eyes are sparkling, her color and her tem- 
per are both rising—but Lindsay looks at her 
with such a kind, almost compassionate smile, 
that it excites very mixed emotions in her mind. 
Different expressions chase themselves over her 
countenance for an instant,and then she exclaims, 
almost angrily : 

“Why do you pity me ? I am not usually con- 
sidered an object of commiseration.” 

“You are usually considered quite the reverse 
—an object of envy,’ he says. “ But the world 
—that collection of people, at least, which forms 
your world—is not remarkable for wisdom in its 
judgments.” 

“ You don’t agree with the opinion of the world 
then—you don’t consider me an object of envy ?” 

“Ne” 

“And you do consider me an object of com- 
miseration ?” 

“In one sense, yes.” 

* T am exceedingly obliged for your opinion,” 
she says, with an ironical inclination of acknowl- 
edgment, and a short laugh that has more bitter- 
ness than mirth in it. 

“Don’t be offended,” says Lindsay, “ but sit 
down, and let me explain myself—and give you 
a little brotherly counsel.” 

It is her turn to laugh now, and she laughs 
heartily and naturally—recovering her good hu- 
mor on the instant. But she shakes her head. “ I 
never trust a man who talks to me of his ‘ broth- 
erly’ friendship or interest, or ‘ counsel,’” she 
says. ‘I have always found—” 

* But—pardon me—it was you who suggested 
the idea to me,” says Lindsay, with affected grav- 
ity. “ Have you forgotten telling me that you 
wished I was your brother?” 

“Did I? I really do wish that you were my 
brother—”’ 

Here the door opens, and Mrs. Duverney en- 
ters; and Miss Palfrey breaks off her sentence 
abruptly and sits decorously down, transformed 
as by magic from the impulsive spoiled child of 
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the moment before, who was ready to fly into a 
passion at a chance word which offended her, to 
the very ehh Ee i young lady whose man- 
ner has impressed her hostess so favorably. 

The latter draws a chair to the fire and sits down 
also, saying with a smile, “I have just been see- 
ing my little folks to bed. Their idea of bed- 
time depends entirely upon the movements of the 
sun. When it is dark they think it is time to go 
to sleep.” 

“That is what we ought all to think,” says 
Lindsay. ‘ It is the law of nature.” 

“Tam glad we are not all obliged. to obey 
the law of nature, then,” says Miss Palfrey, laugh- 
ing. “I did not know you had children, Mrs, 
Duverney, or I should have asked you to let me 
see them. I am very fond of children,” 

“ Are you ?” says Mrs. Duverney. “It I had 
known that I would have permitted them to come 
into the drawing-room this afterncon, as they 
wished to. But you shall see them to-morrow.” 

« 7 have not seen Laura to-day,” says Lindsay. 
“ As this is her best time of the twenty-four hours, 
I will go and pay her a visit now.” 

*“ And take a cigar en passant,” says his sister, 
as she sees his hand going to the pocket from 
which the cigar-case is always produced. 

He laughs and does not deny the impeachment, 
and as he saunters out of the room, Mrs. Duverney 
explains to Ida that Laura is her invalid sister 
who is spending the autumn and winter with her. 
Miss Palfrey expresses due interest, then asks some 
questions about the children, and gliding easily 
from one subject to another they talk very pleas- 
antly for a short time, when a servant comes in 
and approaching her mistress says: 

“ Miss Mary, Miss Laura sent me to ask you 
won’t you please come and read to her?” 

“Pray do not hesitate to go on my account, 
Mrs. Duverney,’’ cries Ida, as she sees her hostess 
pause before answering. “1 beg you will not. 
You know,” she continues with a very frank and 
engaging smile, “ that I am not a regular guest, 
but only a weather-beaten waif, whom Mr. Lind- 
say picked up in a perishing condition and brought 
to you. I shall really feel badly if you neglect 
your sister on my account!” 

“TI will go then,’ says Mrs. Duverney, re- 
luctantly. ‘As my brother remarked, this is 
poor Laura’s bright time of the day, and I gen- 
erally read to her for several hours. It is the 
only amusement she has ’’—apologetically—“ and 
so, if you will kindly excuse me, I will not deny 
it to her to-night. But itis so early that I shall 
return before you will probably think of retiring, 
unless you are fatigued, as you very well might be.” 

“O, not at all fatigued,” replies Ida; “and I 
never keep early hours.” 

“ [shall see you again to-night, then,”’ says Mrs. 
Duverney.. “ And, meanwhile, my brother will 
soon be back, I am sure,” 








He is back almost as soon as she is fairly out 
of the room. 

“I managed that cleverly, didn’t I?” he says, 
flinging himself into a seat near Miss Palfrey, 
with a gleam of laughter in his eyes. 

“ What ?”’ she asks, “I do not understand.” 

“Don’t you? I fancied you were one of the 
people very quick in putting two andtwo to- 
gether.” 

“ But I have no idea what the two and two are 
in this case,” she says, with rather a puzzled look. 

“Is it possible? Why, I had just proposed to 
give you a—” 

“ Lecture,” puts inIda, with a sparkling glance 
of her blue eyes. 

“A lecture—if you choose to call it so,” he 
goes on. “Though that was not what I called 
it. And you had signified—tacitly at least—that 
you would listen to it, when my sister came in 
and established herself for the evening—serenely 
unconscious that she is de ¢rop.”’ 

* To you, perhaps,” cries Ida, with her gay 
laugh. ‘ But you must remember that hearing a 
lecture—of this kind—is not generally considered 
quite so agreeable as delivering it.” 

‘I overlooked that fact, I admit, as most lec- 
turers—‘of this kind’—do,” he says, smiling. 
* But to the peint. I went and requested Laura 
to send for her to read as usual, flattering myself 
that you would readily excuse her absence, in 
consideration of her leaving me to take her 
place entertaining you.” 

“ You are modest,”’ says Ida. “Do you know 
i thought that Mrs. Duverney was your only sis- 
ter? I am surprised to hear that you have 
another.” 

“I have not,” he replies. “Laura is not my 
sister: she is my sister’s sister-in-law, Miss Du- 
verney.” 

“Ah!” 

“Yes, She and I are great friends, as well as 
family connexions; and as she is a confirmed in- 
valid—rarely leaving her sofa, either here or at 
home—I visit her unceremoniously in her own 
apartments.” 

“A confirmed invalid!’ repeats Ida, almost 
with a shudder. “What a sad life! Is she 
young ?”” 

** Not much older than yourself, I should think.” 

** She may recover.” 

““Scarcely. She has spinal disease. But she 
will probably live a good many years, the doctors 
say.” 

Miss Palfrey is silent for a moment, nor does 
Lindsay speak. Both are thinking of the life 
thus immured in a sick chamber; and the drear- 
iness of it strikes them with almost equal force. 
To the one, the thought of such suffering is un- 
familiar ; to the other, the sight of it is so familiar, 
that he has always taken its existence as a matter 
of course—seldom realizing that it is suffering, so 
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patiently is it borne. But now, as he thinks of 
the wan face, and the slight, graceful figure 
stretched on its prison couch, which he left but a 
moment ago, the contrast which it presents to the 
vivid coloring and almost voluptuously rounded 
contours of*the girl before him, seems to him so 
sad, that his own face takes for an instant, a very 
grave expression. 

“ What is the matter ?”’ says Miss Palfrey, who 
observes this shade on his usually cheerful coun- 
tenance, “ Are you regretting the task you have 
undertaken of pointing out my faults to me ?—for 
that, I fancy, is what your lecture will come to.” 

“No,” he answers; “1 was thinking of the 
contrast between your face and poor Laura’s. 
Yours so blooming—hers so pale. And I was 
thinking, too, of the frailty of human resolves. 
I did intend, as you suspect, to point out at least 
one fault which you have made very obvious to 
me. But now that it comes to speaking, I find 
my courage fails. I cannot venture, Miss Palfrey, 
to assume so ungracious, not to say impertinent, 
an office as that of mentor.” 

“ But you must!’’ cries Miss Palfrey, imperi- 
ously. “I want to see my faults; and I don’t 
know any one whose opinion on the subject I 
should like so much to hear as yours, Mr. Lind- 
say. You are not in love with me, or my for- 
tupe ;’’ her lip curls as she utters the last words; 
“and therefore you can have no motive for flat- 
tering me; and you are not ill-natured, and so 
you will not care to vex or mortify me; and I do 
believe that you are honest, and will tell me the 
truth. Won't you?” 

“Tf I pretend to tell you anything. But 

“You think I would not bear it! that is the 
reason you hesitate !’’ she says, indignantly. 

“T think you would not find it agreeable.” 

*“ Agreeable or not, I want to hear the truth, 
and I insist upon your telling it me. I can’t en- 
dure to be disappointed in anything I have set 
my mind on—and I ave set my mind on this. 
I shall be really angry if you refuse what I ask.’’ 

“Tam afraid you will be still more angry if I 
grant it.”’ 

“No, I have a good many faults—but I don’t 
think Iam so unreasonable as to be angry at 
your doing what I ask you to do.” 

“You would be angry at what would seem to 
you the injustice of my judgment.” 

“ Try me,” she says, with a smile. 

“Very well,” he answers, and smiles, too. 
“You have spared me the necessity of telling 
you of two of your faults, by mentioning them 
yourself.” 

“I don’t remember mentioning any.” 

“We often mention, or at least show our faults, 
without being aware that we are doing so. You 
said just now that you could not endure to be 
disappointed in anything you had set your mind 
upon, and that you would be angry if I refused 
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to do what you asked. This was saying that you 
are self-willed, and have a bad temper.” 

“ Tam self-willed, I kno#—and bad-tempered,” 
she admits, with a complacent vanity in the fact, 
which people who have bad tempers and exercise 
no self-control, sometimes, strange to say, exhibit 
in the possession; “but I don’t consider that I 
am to blame for that. Nature made me so, and 
how can I help it? And besides, I was always 
dreadfully spoiled,’’ 

“ Nature makes all of us bad—in one way or 
another; but if we are sensible, we correct our 
faults instead of fostering them. As to your being 
spoiled—that might be an excuse for a child, but 
not for one of your age.” 

“ Well, there are two faults !’’ she says, with an 
air of self-satisfaction that amuses Lindsay’s sense 
of humor; “and you see I am not at all angry 
with you for telling me of them. Now go on.” 

“ You are excessively vain, and heartlessly self- 
ish,” says her mentor. 

A tide of the richest color suffuses her cheeks, 
and there is an ominous sparkle in her eyes as 
she flashes a glance at him. But she says nothing. 

“T was to speak the truth, you know,” he re- 
minds her. 

“ Yes the truth—but this is zo? the truth!” she 
exclaims, indignantly. 

“ I can prove to you that it is. And if, as I be- 
lieve, you have an honest nature and a clear 
sense of reason, you will acknowledge it to be so,”’ 

««« Excessively vain, and heartlessly selfish !’ ’’ 
* Mr. Lindsay, I don’t believe you 
You are merely saying so to 


she repeats. 
think this of me! 
try my temper !” 

“You are mistaken. 
think. To proceed 

“No!” she cries, hastily, with a quick motion 
of herhand. “ Don’t tell me anymore. I have 
heard enough. If you are right in your opinion 
of me, I am too bad for there to be any hope of 
my correcting such faults. And so what is the 
use of talking about them ?” 

She says the last words with affected careless- 
ness; but there is a sudden dew in her eyes 
which makes them both bright and soft, anda 
look of humility in her face that probably is there 
for the first time in her life. 

“You really will not let me go on?” says 
Lindsay. “I am surprised at that. I gave you 
credit for having some courage, at least.’ 

“ And so I have!”’ she says, warmly. 

He shakes his head uncompromisingly. “If 
you had,” he says, “you would not turn away 
from probably the first opportunity you ever had 
of hearing the unvarnished truth from the lips of 
a thoroughly disinterested and honest friend.” 

She looks at him with a half-startled expression 
in her eyes for an instant, then says: 

“T will listen to you.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


I am saying what I 
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REGRET. 


A. M. 








Oh! soft, brown eyes, awake! awake ! 
Too long you've slept, the noon is nigh ; 
Give me one glance of love and trust 
As In the halcyon days gone by! 
But the tender eyes are sleeping yet, 
And my heart throbs on with vain regret. 
Oh! smiling lips, let me again 
Feel your soft kisses on my cheek, 
And hear your voice in cadence low 
Love's own sweet language fondly speak! 
But the parted lips are silent yet, 
And my heart throbs on with vain regret. 


Oh! pale, still hands, clasp mine once more, 
With gentle touch caress my hair ; 
Press out the furrows from my brow 
Where time has left the marks of care! 
But the slender hands are folded yet, 
And my heart throbs on with vain regret, 


Beyond the skies the lids shall lift, 
The lips shall wear the smile of old; 
The fair, white hands shall beckon me 
To far-off realms of bliss untold. 
We shall meet where peace and joy have met. 
There my heart shall feel no vain regret. 


= 
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DOLLY IN SEARCH OF A 
LOVER. 


A. L. C. 











“ Sadie, I’ve resolved after mature deliberation 
to try my fortune.” 

“QO, Dolly, I know you used never to let a 
gypsy pass the door, but I thought you had out- 
grown such foolishness; you surely don’t mean 
to try one of those clairvoyant women !” 

“ My dear, I have long since come to the con- 
clusion that fortune-tellers are humbugs. Have 
they not each and every one of them told me 
that within a year I should have a rich husband ? 
Yet although it is two years since I consulted the 
last, here am I twenty-one years old—think of it— 
twenty-one years old, and have never yet had an 
offer, nor—sub rosa this—even a beau, my dear, 
contented, practical sister. I actually envy Bridget 
every time I hear the very audible smack and 
whispered ‘ Good-night, darlint,’ at the back door. 
You may well look shocked; so low have the 
mighty fallen. What is the use of having a pass- 
ably pretty face’’—-with a glance at the old-fash- 
ioned mirror opposite—‘“ and a good figure”— 
drawing herself up to her full height—“‘if there is 
no one toadmire them but one’s self. Yes—” nod- 
ding to her pretty reflection—*“ I must havea lover, 
and since it would be time thrown away to await 
his coming here, I mean to go abroad and seek 
him—” 


“O, Dolly, Dolly ! ——” 








* Don’t interrupt, dear, I’m not quite through. 
In order to find him I intend to go out into the 
world, to try my fortune—in short, to seek a sit- 
uation.” 

“ O, Dolly! that we should have come to this !”’ 

“I have no doubt the ghosts of all the departed 
Wentworths will rise up in holy wrath at the 
idea ; but what did any of them do for us that we 
should respect their prejudices at the expense of 
our own comfort and desires? Left us this 
tumble-down old house, a beggarly income and 
the old name; too old, indeed, for such poor 
people as we—for unable to associate with our 
equals in birth, respect for it prevents our being 
intimate with any others, and, consequently, here 
are we two lone women with scarcely a friend 
in the world. Now, /, for one, mean to take a 
new departure; and, as I observe a newsboy 
across the way, shall get the morning paper, and 
take the first step toward some day becoming ac- 
quainted with some of my species, by looking 
over the ‘ Wants’.”’ 

While Dolly is searching the paper, let us take 
a closer look at the room and its occupants, It 
is a large, sunny apartment, lighted by two south 
and two east windows filled with plants and run- 
ning vines, that give it a cheerful, homelike look, 
in spite of the worn, faded carpet and shabby 
velvet chairs. 

It is the parlor and common sitting-room of 
the orphan sisters, Sara and Dolly Wentworth. 
Sara, or Sadie as Dolly calls‘ her, is a meek, pa- 
tient little spinster, who has had entire charge of 
Dolly since she was a baby; and Dolly—pretty, 
vain, winsome little Dolly—in return, has teased, 
petted and tyrannized over her‘all her life. 

“QO, dear!” in atone of disappointment from 
Dolly, “I am afraid there is nothing here to suit 
me. ‘Five housemaids wanted’—I don’t think 
I could be a housemaid.” 

“ T should think not,” emphatically from Sara. 

“Two cooks. That won’t do either. Three 
governesses. I am sure I could never teach—but 
what's this ?-= 

‘‘WANTED.—A young lady of cheerful disposition, 
to take charge of two small children. Must be of 
good family, well-bred and fond of children. Ap- 
ply, personally, to John Wilson, 312 st., at 
once. 

« Let mesee, on the score of family and breed- 


ing I flatter myself that I shall stand muster; I 
am very certain i have a cheerful disposition and 
I know that I am fond of children. Hurrah! 
Found at last! My fortune’s made! For of 
course there’s some nice good-looking young man 
in the back-ground; he is not mentioned in the 
advertisement, but he’ll make his appearance 
sooner or later, nevertheless, and fall in love 
with the cheerful young lady, and—Sadie, I shall 
appear immediately at No. 312 street. John 
Wilson is a horridly common name, out then, per- 
haps, he is only an agent in the affair.” 
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So saying she ran out of the room, was back 
again with bonnet and cloak on, had kissed her 
sister good-bye, and gone, before Sara could utter 
a word in remonstrance. 

The elder sister remembered her neglected 
work with a sigh, and tried to console herself 
with the thought that of the many applicants for 
the position it was hardly likely that heedless 
Dolly would succeed; but unsophisticated as she 
was in the ways of mankind Sara made no al- 
lowance for the influence Dolly’s beauty would 
have in her favor, so she became almost cheerful 
as the time went by, and was totally unprepared 
for the announcement, an hour or two later, in 
Dolly’s most dignified manner, that Mr. Wilson 
had promised to come that evening and make 
final arrangements with herself and sister in regard 
to her becoming an inmate of his family. 

Evening came, and with it Mr. Wilson—a 
tall, well-built, intellectual-looking man, of per- 
haps thirty-five or forty years of age, whom Sara 
liked and instinctively trusted at first sight, and 
under the influence of whose gentlemanly man- 
ners she felt her anxious fears for Dolly’s welfare 
gradually subside. 

In as few words as possible, he told them that 
his two children, Mae and Ella, aged respect- 
ively five and seven years, had lost their mother 
at the birth of the former, and had hitherto 
known no other care but that of his mother, who 
always more or less delicate, had recently become 
a confirmed invalid, leaving his little girls almost 
motherless a second time. His friends had ad- 
vised him to procure an elderly governess for 
them; but he thought a young lady, who would 
be at once play-fellow, friend, and instructress, 
would be less irksome to the children, who, he 
owned, were probably somewhat spoiled by the 
indulgence of their over-fond grandmother, and 
might rebel against too strict authority. He men- 
tioned the salary, which, he hoped, would meet 
with Miss Wentworth’s approval; to which Dolly 
assented, and signaled with a punch to Sara that 





she was to do likewise, and poor Sara, who dared | 


not disobey, murmured her acquiescence. Then 
in a few more words it was finally settled that 


Dolly was to depart for Norwood—the name of | 


Mr. Wilson’s country place—the following week; | 


ostensibly to take charge of his children, in 
reality, as Dolly remarked to herself, to begin 
her search for a lover. 

* * * x x 


* * 


“ Norwoop, June Ist, 1878. 

“ Dear Sadie :—\ think I told you in my last 
letter that I had almost given up in despair of 
the young man’s ever making his appearance. I 
have been here now more than a month and not 
even seen any man du¢ Mr. Wilson during the 
entire time; but Ae is coming at last, for yesterday 
Mr. W. told me that he was expecting a visit from 
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his cousin, Hugh Allington, and I feel it in my 
heart that he is to be my fairy prince. 

“ LATER :—I was interrupied this morning by 
Ella, who came to tell me that ‘Cousin Hugh’ 
had arrived, and that ‘papa’ wanted me to 
bring Mae down to see him. In expectation of 
the important event I have daily donned my 
freshest white wrapper and pale blue ribbons; so 
was ready to go down immediately and meet my 
fate in the person of atall, dark distingué-looking 
man somewhere between twenty-five and thirty 
years of age, and the very handsomest I have 
ever seen. I could not help noticing the very 
evident admiration in his eyes when I was pre- 
sented to him; so I think I may say we were 
mutually pleased with each other. 

“Don’t feel in the least anxious about me, 
dear; I am very well pleased with my ‘ situation.’ 
Mr. Wilson is kind and polite, the children well- 
behaved and very fond of me; Mrs. Wilson is 
rather amicable on her well days, and my duties 
as light as the laziest of invalids could wish. 

“T hope you are not very lonely without me, 
still I should be miserable if I thought you did 
not miss me every hour in the day. 

“T am very sleepy, and must not now, of all 
times, lose my ‘ beauty sleep,’ so, good-night. 
“Yours lovingly, 

* DOLLY.” 
. * * 
“ Norwoop, June 20, 1878. 

“ Dear Dame Prudence :—If you send me any 
more wise advice, I shall be under the painful 
necessity of scolding you, which you know you 
would not like, so beware! 

“ You have no idea how well two people can 
become acquainted in a very short time, in a 
country house where neither of them has anything 
particular todo. Mr. Wilson, since his cousin’s 
arrival, has spent more time here—indeed, he 
rarely goes to town now—but frequently joins Mr. 
Allington and myself in our long rides and walks, 
though for two or three days past he has rather 
avoided us, I don’t know why, for we both enjoy 
his company. 

“Mr. Allington is very attentive, and I know Mr. 
Wilson has noticed it, for he asked me yesterday 
if I did not think his cousin very handsome and 
agreeable, and when I answered, rather warmly, 
I fear, in the affirmative, he looked at me eagerly 
with those deep gray eyes of his, and said, ‘ He is 
a good fellow, and worthy of any woman’s love, 
I hope you will be very happy,’ then turned very 
abruptly and left me, I think we must remind 
him of his own courting days, he seems so sor- 
rowful. I wonder what his wife was like. She 
must have been a happy woman, for I know he 
was a tender and devoted husband. 

«« Don’t worry about me, dear, and bear in mind 
my warning when next you write. Lovingly, 

“ DOLLY. 


* 
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« P, S.—Mornino.-—Just after finishing my let- 
ter last night I heard one of the children crying 
in the nursery, and finding that Ella had been 
frightened by a bad dream, to quiet her, I sat by 
the bedside and held her little hand and waited 
for her to fall asleep again. While still sitting there 
I heard voices from the porch beneath, and, catch- 
ing my name, thought it no harm to listen to the 
conversation. All I heard, which however, was 
quite sufficient, was, ‘She is a sweet, true little 
woman, Jack, and as good as she is beautiful, and 
before many months will be my wife, if she'll 
have me. I mean to ask her the first time we 
are alone together.’ The reply was too low for 
me to catch more than ‘ Miss Wentworth,’ ‘ wife,’ 
and ‘wish you success.’ Finding that Ella had 
dropped to sleep, I went back to bed to dream of 
the happy morrow. 

“ Won’t Mrs. Hugh Allington sound romantic? 

“ DOLLY.” 

* * * * * * 

“ NoRWOOD, June 22, 1878. 

“QO, Sadie! I have mace a most miserable mess 
of everything, and shall come home just as soon 
as I can give proper notice, etc. If you would 
send me a telegram saying my uncle, grandfather, 
cousin or somebody was ill, nigh unto death, you 
would be doing your poor sister an inestimable 
favor. But I must begin at the beginning and 
tell you everything, or you'll never understand 
the depth of my misery and shame. 

“Yesterday morning soon after breakfast, I and 
the children started out for our customary walk, 
but had hardly entered the grove back of the 
house, when we met Mr. Wilson and Mr. Alling- 
ton. The former immediately offered to relieve 
me of my young charges and bribed them from 
me with the offer to make them a long-promised 
swing, the ropes for which he held in his hand. 
While they hurried on to find a suitable tree for 
the purpose, I, a little nervous and shy from what 
I had heard the night before, and Mr. Allington 
himself somewhat embarrassed, followed in si- 
lence. 

“Suddenly we were startled by a loud crack 
and screams of ‘Papa! papa!’ We hurried in 
the direction whence the sounds came, and found 
lying at the foot of a large tree, from which he 
had fallen, the senseless, and as I then thought, 
dead body of the man J loved. In that moment 
when I saw John Wilson’s lifeless, bleeding body, 
the knowledge of what he really was to me 
flashed across me for the first time, and in my 
frenzy I knelt down beside him, lifted his poor 
head to my bosom and bathed his face with my 
tears, imploring him by every tender and endear- 
ing name not to die and leave me. I was only 


recalled to my sober senses by looking up and 
encountering the stern, reproachful expression on 
Hugh Allington’s handsome, pale, haggard face. 
Then, and then only, did I realize my own posi- 





tion. A woman in the presence of the man she 
had encouraged by every means in her power, 
boldly making dove to the man who had all along 
been utterly indifferent to her. Without a word, 
and scarcely knowing what I did, I tenderly laid 
the beloved form upon the ground again, and with 
bowed head made my way back to the house. 

“ The rest of the day I passed in an agony of 
suspense. I heard them carry him to his room, 
heard the doctor come and go, but dared not en- 
quire about him for fear my face and voice would 
betray me; but towards evening I heard one of the 
servants telling some one his injuries were not se- 
rious and that he would be about in a day or two. 
I have not left my room since the accident, so 
have been spared the pain and shame of meeting 
Hugh Allington, but I seem ever to see his re- 
proachful eyes before me, even when I close mine 
in my weariness, 

“ Now do you wonder that I long to be home 
in the old shabby parlor where I can hide myself 
from all the world but you? My dear sister, I 
think your good, patient old face would be to me 
now the welcomest, dearest sight in the world. 

“Oh, Sadie, what a wicked, wicked girl I’ve 


been! But I didn’t know I loved him, I thought 
I liked Hugh Allington best. Yours, 
“ DOLLy. 


“P. S.—MornNInGc.—Mr. Allington went away 
early this morning. I did not see him. 

© * * ~ « + 

“ Norwoop, June 23, 1878. 

“ Dear, dear Sadie ;—Directly after breakfast I 
went to the village to post my letter, thinking the 
walk would do me good, not having slept all 
night, and on my return who should I see but 
Mr. Wilson standing just outside the library door 
and looking as though he were about to speak to 
me. At sight of him the memory of all that had 
transpired rushed upon me, and I tried to hurry 
by. But he caught me by the arm and drawing 
me in to the room, said with a strange joyousness 
in his eyes and voice, *Won’t you ever ask me 
how Iam?’ In as calma voice as possible I 
made the proper inquiries and turned to leave the 
room, when placing his two hands on my shoul- 
ders, and looking down into my blushing face he 
said, ‘ Little Dolly, did I dream yesterday while 
lying upon the ground a/most unconscious, that a 
lovely golden-haired woman called me her “love,” 
her “ darling,” or,—here I quickly raised my eyes, 
and he must have read my answer there, for, put- 
ing his arms around me he drew me to him, and 
—but there, I sha’n’t tell you what happened next, 
Dame Prudence, it would shock your sense of 
propriety; let it suffice that I am to be—very 
shortly, John says—Mrs. John Wilson. Nota 
very romantic name, perhaps, but to me the dearest 
and most beautiful in the world, and I am the 
happiest woman alive, Ever your loving 

“ DOLLY.” 
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MARCH. 


AUGUSTA DE BUBNA, 








Oh, leonine lamb that bleats so piteously, 

On upland, meadow, plain and sea-girt shore, 

That moans unceasing at the casement door, 

Now low, now faint, and pleading timorously 

To be let in; we needs must cautiously 

Attend thy calls; a lion fierce once wore 

A lamb's soft garb to cheat, but soon his roar 

Belied him. So thou too right boisterously 

Canst act the king of beasts, and savage, strong 

Destroy with thy wild, bitter, biting breath. 

E’en now are borne from off the surging sea 

Wails, shrieks and cries from midst the suffering 
throng 

Of wreckers ‘neath thy touch gone down to 
death. 

Nay, March, we fear thy gentle treachery! 





THE IVORY GATES; OR, THE 
SHADOW LADY. 





BY CLARA F. GUERNSEY. 


CHAPTER XIII.—Conrinvep. 


“My dear friend,” said the minister. “If 
these things be true, you have reason to be thank- 
ful. I donot judge the dead, nay—if what I 
have heard be true—she was hardly an accountable 
being.” 

“T should like to see Miss Reed,” said Asa, 
after a little silence. “But tell me, Sylvanus, did 
you and the doctor come to interpose between me 
and my fate.” 

“Miss Reed came to me,” said the minister. 
“Dr. Markham was with me. She feared that 
if she came alone they would not let her in. She 
seems to take a great interest in your welfare, and 
of course we would not let you go on and do this 
thing without trying to save you. We reached the 
door just in time to see the picture fall. The 
poor young lady must have been killed on the in- 
stant. She could not have suffered.” 

“Poor little Cynthia!” said Asa, with a sigh, 
and the feeling that all these things had happened 
long ago. “She, at least, escaped the terror she 
always feared. Miss Reed was here just now. 
Ask her to come, please.” 

Miss Reed came. She looked pale and thin, 
and had grown older; but there was nothing 
about her that indicated an unsettled mind, and 
she told her story in the most straightforward 
manner. 

The child, she said, who had been born in the 
old house in Broad street, and who had been 
brought back in so singular a manner from the gates 
of death, had never been just like other children. 

Miss Reed, who had brought her up, had im- 
puted her ways to the long-suffering anxiety and 








sea-sickness of her mother before her birth. As 
the little girl grew older, however, she showed 
traits so strangely unlike her own family, that her 
father and aunt had been almost tempted to think 
that the Doctor had brought from the burning 
house some other baby in mistake for Mrs. Pen- 
hallon’s infant. It was only after they had as- 
certained that noother young child had been in the 
house at the time, that they had been satisfied. 

The little Cynthia had always shown the most 
intense objection to being left alone, and on one 
or two occasions when left to herself, she had 
either fallen into or screamed herself into a fit, 
from which she had been with difficulty re- 
covered. 

For her aunt or her father she had never shown 
the least affection, nor had it seemed possible to 
exert upon her any moral influence whatever, 
though intellectually she seemed unnaturally pre- 
cocious. The one motive of her character seemed 
to be an intense selfishness and egotism. 

The surprise of the family was the greater, 
when, on the birth of her half brother and sister, 
she seemed to have a great fancy for the babies. 

Her step-mother, whom Miss Reed described 
as a very amiable woman, had been pleased with 
the sign of good in the little Cynthia, and had 
encouraged her te come into the nursery, the 
more so that she had seemed to be somewhat 
pining and weakly. 

Miss Reed, however, who knew the strange im- 
pulses to which the child was subject, had watched 
her closely, and had warned Mrs. Penhallon that 
her step-daughter was not to be trusted. Mrs. 
Penhallon, however, had thought that Miss Reed 
was inclined to be harsh, and had been kinder 
than ever to Cynthia. 

One day, however, when the mother had fallen 
asleep on a sofa in the nursery, Miss Reed coming 
through the passage-way, had heard a sound 
which attracted her attention, and going into the 
room, had found the little girl bending over the 
cradle. One of the babies—the girl—was dead, 
and the other apparently dying and gasping for 
breath. 

The little boy, however, was revived. When 
Cynthia was questioned, she could give no cohe- 
rent account of herself. When urged, she had 
horrified them all by the declaration that she had 
wanted the babies’ lives for her own—that she 
had taken one, and should keep it in spite of any 
one. 

There was, however, no mark of viclence on 
the infant’s body. The doctor, though very nfuch 
inclined to distrust the child, had been obliged to 
confess that if the baby had been killed he was 
unable to name the means used, and the child 
Cynthia was so eccentric that her own words were 
no proof against her. 

Her own family, however, had been afraid of 
her, and she had been closely watched. She did 
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not seem to mind. Her health suddenly improved, 
and until the age of fourteen she never had an ill 
day. 

Her diminutive size, her precocious sense, and 
her peculiar beauty, made her very remarkable as 
a child, and her aunt and father had been much 
censured for the close watch kept over her and 
the seclusion in which she was brought up. As 
she approached her fifteenth year her health be- 
gan to give way. She grew languid, listless, and 
the horror of death, to which she had always 
been subject, seemed to grow upon her to such a 
degree as to make her an object of pity and sym- 
pathy. Her friends treated her with more than 
usual care and tenderness, and the watch kept 
over her motions was somewhat relaxed. 

One morning Miss Reed on waking had missed 
her charge. Search was made and she was found 
lying on the bed with her little brother, her arm 
round the child’s neck. She was fast asleep, 
breathing naturally and easily, but the little boy 
was dead. 

She said she had waked very early, and had been 
determined for once to see and talk to Harry, 
who was so cruelly kept away from her. She 
had taken the key from under her aunt’s pillow, 
had gone to the nursery, had found the nurse 
asleep and the child also. She had not waked 
him. She had kissed him and put her arm over 
him and then she had gone to sleep. He was 
alive enough when she had kissed him, she knew 
that. 

There was no sort of evidence against her, but 
her father, persuaded that in some way she had 
caused the child's death, had ever afterward kept 
her at arm’s length. But for the representations 
of her aunt and the doctor, who protested against 
punishing on mere suspicion, he would have con- 
fined her for life in some asylum. 

Her health recovered its tone, and she submit- 
ted with tolerably good grace to the life she led, 
and to her aunt’s yuidance—seeming to feel, that 
but for Miss Reed, her father would have taken 
sterner measures. She had her separate rooms 
and table, but she was indulged as far as possible 
in her fancies, and educated at home. She showed 
no great fondness for anything but music, and 
was allowed to learn of the best masters. She 
was extremely fond of dress, and her tastes were 
gratified. 

When she was between nineteen and twenty, 
Mr. Weir had entered into partnership with her 
father. He had heard many strange stories of 
Miss Penhallon, and of the seclusion in which 
she was kept. After some time he saw her by 
accident, heard her sing, was fascinated with her, 
and in a little while asked her to be his wife, 

Mr. Penhallon had at first refused to hear of 
the marriage, and at last had told Mr. Weir his 
reasons for his objections and for the course he 
had pursued. 





Mr. Weir, passionately in love, thought such 
suspicions most unjust—the treatment of Cynthia 
cruel in the extreme. That two children, twins, 
should die in a similar way, was no very remark- 
able coincidence. That a young and charming 
girl should be shut out of life, merely because, as 
a child, she had happened to be present at each 
death, seemed to him wicked injustice. 

He talked, and argued, and half converted 
Miss Reed and Mr. Penhallon to the common 
sense view of the case. Mr. Penhallon gave a 
reluctant consent to the marriage. 

The bridegroom expectant had been deeply in 
love, and so it seemed was Cynthia. He had, 
however, begun to decline in a sudden and singu- 
lar way. 

He had been remarkable for his perfect health 
and physical strength, and for his amiable and 
sunny temper; and both in body and mind he 
seemed to undergo a complete change. He had 
quarreled with his own relations for remonstrat- 
ing against his marriage, and seemed to lose all 
affection except for his betrothed, and to think 
with her thoughts and feel with her feelings. 

He had persisted in having his wedding on 
the day set—the bride’s birthday, the first of Jan- 
uary—though he had been hardly able to stand. 

The bride and bridegroom had retired early, 
but not ten minutes after they had left the room, 
the house was startled by screams from their 
chamber. Rushing in, they found Mr. Weir 
lying on the floor supported in his wife’s arms, 
and he had died without coming to himself. 

Mr. Penhallon was in weak health. He. had 
been much attached to Mr. Weir, and the shock 
had hastened his end. He had refused to the 
last minute to see his daughter; but he had died 
without a will, unlike Mr. Weir, who, it was 
found, had left his whole large property to Cyn- 
thia. 

As Miss Reed came to this point in her story, 
Asa remembered with a certain horror that, in- 
duced, he hardly knew by what hints, he had him- 
self made a similar disposal of his own fortune a 
few weeks before. 

Mrs. Weir, thus left independent, had spent the 
first year of her widowhood in traveling about 
from place to place, and in looking into her 
father’s business, for which she showed a great 
aptitude. 

The singular circumstances connected with her 
life had made so much talk in Boston that she 
found herself at rather a disadvantage in society. 

She still retained her dread of being alone, but 
had a reluctance to display the feeling to others. 
Miss Reed was the only person who had ever ac- 
quired over her the least influence. She continued 
to hold it by the knowledge she possessed of her 
niece’s life anc character, and she had persuaded 
Mrs. Weir to leave the city and find a new home, 

Miss Reed's feelings towards her sister’s child 
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were rather those of loyalty than affection, and 
she had managed to keep the peace, though she 
kaew that Mrs. Weir’s mind was turning against 
her, and it might be that her life even was not 
safe. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


On the morning after Hallow Eve, Miss Reed 
had found her niece in a sort of faint, such as she 
had had when a child. When she came to herself 
she had seemed much moved and excited, and 
without Miss Reed’s knowledge had sent to Mr. 
Malbone the summons to attend her. 

“I warned you,” said the old lady, For my 
heart warmed to you for the look you had of my 
brother, and I dared not see another man give 
her his heart. She knew you were engaged to 
the young lady even then, and she boasted she 
would win you away from her—but I know not 
why—after she saw her she was more afraid of her 
than I ever knew her to be of any living thing— 
and she hated her as she did aught that countered 
her. I threatened I would tell you all if she did 
not give over her scheme—but after all what was 
there to tell, but that her little sister, her brother, 
her bride-groom, had all died alone with her on 
her birthday, seven years apart? Things are 
strange in this world—very strange—and many a 
time when I have seen her and heard folks call 
her the fairy queen, I’ve been reminded of the 
old song and story, of how the fairy queen paid a 
mortal soul every seven years to hell, that she 
might walk to and fro in middle earth. I went 
to Boston with her, and naught would do but she 
would go and see Sarah and her husband; and, 
when she was talking of it Sarah came. I sup- 
pose it had been arranged by letter. We drove 
out in an open carriage; Sarah’s hushand drove. 
Then when we went into the house, the woman 
said she would show us over it and let her 
young and her old mistress see what a pleasant 
home she had. I went first and before I knew 
it, 1 was locked into a room witha grated win- 
dow—and the key turned outside—Sarah went 
home with her and I was left alone. It was far 
away—and if ever I did make folks hear, they 
said I was mad—and I’ve found since she told all 
the world the same story, poor thing. I dreed a 
sore weird—but I kept my head and my reason 
—and I picked at last a bit of plaster from the 
wall, scribbled a note with a bit of a pencil I had, 
and managed to make a passer-by pick it up—and 
he carried it tothe doctor. I made no more stay 
than I could help, I meant to forbid your mar- 
riage—but to do that I’d be fain to prove myself 
no mad woman—and I went to Mr. Howe, for I 
trusted him. But I thank God the matter is taken 
out of my hands, and you are saved—for I know 
well that if that poor thing had not been called 








away you would not have been alive this day. 
The doctor and the minister may talk of coinci- 
dences if they like, but oh, you could not tell the 
strangeness of that poor lass unless you had seen 
her grow up. God forbid me, doctor, if it be a sin, 
but many’s the time I’ve wished you’d not saved 
her that night—and I’ve hardly been able to be- 
lieve her my sister’s child—” 

“She certainly was, poor little creature,” said 
Dr. Markham, “ There was no other child in the 
house, and she lay where you yourself laid the 
supposed dead baby, after you had washed and 
dressed it. Did it not look the same to you ?” 

“ Yes, only the look in its eyes—and then hé.. * 
sides we found in the bosom of the little might- ; 
gown it had on, something that was none of ours 
—the sapphire stone she used to wear for a brooch,” 

Asa felt entirely bewildered, Miss Reed’s story 
suggested ideas so wild that to express them would 
have seemed like insanity, but yet the real and the 
unreal world seemed mingling around him in 
such a perplexing dance that he could not tell 
where one ended and the other began. 

“I can explain that,” said the doctor, “At least 
I think so. The floor overhead was on fire, and 
as I wrapped the little one in the blanket the 
plaster from the ceiling fell upon it, and something 
I took for a bit of bright glass. There were a 
great many hiding-places about the old house and 
an old lady who lived there once, the original of 
this very picture, was said to have had some very 
splendid jewels which she disposed of no one 
knew how. The room above, where the fire be- 
gan, had been her work-room—or whatever you 
may call it—and this stone may have been one 
of hers which had been hidden or had fallen into 
a crack between the floor and the ceiling.” 

«Dr. Markham,” said Asa. “I do not know 
what to think—I donot doubt Miss Reed, but can 
this strange story be true ?” 

“Well you see, Asa,” said the old gentleman. 
“ The longer you live, especially if you betake 
yourself to medicine, the more you will find that 
odd things are not uncommon in families. This 
unhappy lady seems to have had epileptic tenden- 
cies, and epilepsy is a thing that has a strange 
effect on the moral nature. I know one house 
where there is a boy of seven or eight, a bright, 
healthy child to look at, and yet they have to 
watch him constantly to keep him from killing his 
baby-sister, some time he’ll go off into fits. 

“You must remember that there is no proof 
against this poor lady, except as to her treatment 
of her aunt, and the cunning she showed in that 
matter is by no means inconsistent with insanity.” 

“ Where is Willy ?’’ asked Asa, after a pause. 

“Your cousin has gone to Boston,” said Mr. 
Howe, hesitating. 

“To Boston? Why?” said Asa, surprised. 

“You may as well know all, Asa,’ said Mr. 
Howe, desperately. “ Mrs. Weir’s business agent 
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has disappeared, and with him, I fear, all your 
assets that were in his hands. And the whole 
affairs of the concern are in the greatest disorder. 
I hope you had not much there.” 

“Thank heaven,” said Mr. Malbone, with a 
sigh of relief. 

“ My dear friend,” said Mr. Howe, affected. “I 
am glad you can endure so great a misfortune 
with Christian resignation.” 

Asa smiled, rather sadly. ‘Give me no credit 
for what I do not deserve,” he said, holding out 
his hand ; and then, as Miss Reed, who was very 
weary, withdrew with the doctor, he said: 
“ Another week, and all that of right belongs to 
Electa would have gone, too. When you see 
her—as you will—tell her that her eyes were 
clearer to see the truth than mine; and that I 
have, indeed, walked in a vain shadow.” 

Mrs. Weir’s funeral was over. ‘They had 
closed up the coffin, saying that the features had 
suffered too shocking a change, and that it was 
better that her bridegroom and her friends should 
remember her as she had last been seer—in all 
her brightness. 

Her wealth had passed as swiftly as her life; 
and the house of Penhallon & Weir was no longer 
evenaname. Everything that had belonged to 
Mr. Malbone, the legacy of Mr. Long and its 
supposed golden fruit, was hopelessly lost—no 
trace having been found of the defaulting man- 
ager. Asa had nothing left but his father’s old 
house and the Dalrymple property. 

His old friends were very kind to him; Mrs. 
Wyndham, gentle and motherly to a degree 
which surprised her nephew; and even Myra, 
expressing the opinion that he had been be- 
witched, and not “countable,” renewed her old 
affection. 

Miss Jemima Stone, however, exulted like Mir- 
1am over the Egyptians, and hinted the darkest 
and most awful solutions of what was, after all, 
very easy of explanation on natural grounds, 

Certainly it was much easier to believe that the 
unfortunate Cynthia had been killed by the fall 
of a heavy picture frame, than that Madam Van 
Sandtwyck had suddenly come alive behind the 
curtain, and by some mysterious right over the 


bride, had claimed her and carried her away into | 


those dark regions, whither she herself had been | 


borne almost two hundred years before. 

The day after the funeral, a clerk from the 
warehouse brought to Mr. Howe a letter and a 
parcel, which he said had been given him the 
night before by Mr. Malbone. 

The parcel contained a deed, making over to 
Miss Dalrymple the whole of her father’s estate. 
The letter, to Mr. Howe’s great surprise, an- 
nounced that Mr. Malbone had gone on board a 
Nantucket whaling vessel which had put into the 
port for some trifling repair, and had started on 
the long, indefinite voyage around the world. 





CHAPTER XV. 

Electa Dalrymple, with Mrs. Gowers, came 
back and took possession of her oid home. 

She met with a warm welcome from her own 
and her parents’ friends. No one now said that 
she was out of her wits. She had merely had 
paralysis of the nerves, and had recovered. 

The world, as usual, was satisfied that to give 
a name to a thing was to explain its nature, an< 
remained satisfied even when Dr. Markham de- 
clared that the physician’s opinion of Miss Dal- 
rymple’s trouble had been merely the’ scientific 
way of saying, “I don’t know.” 

Society, with Mrs. Wyndham at its head, de- 
creed that Miss Dalrymple was “ charmingly 
original,” and between being original and being 
merely queer, there is, as we know, a vast differ- 
ence. Beside as the girl had shown that when 
thrown on her own resources she could provide 
for herself and for others food and raiment, 
lights and fuel—the world decided that after ail 
there must be something practical in her character, 

Then Mrs. Gowers’ warmly expressed admira- 
tion and affection was of great service to Electa. 
She carried the idea that Miss Dalrymple was 
unlike other people only in being superior. She 
would take Electa’s simple remarks and put them 
into the most elegant long-tailed sentences, which, 
if not more intelligible than the original, were in- 
finitely more impressive. 

What Electa thought of past events—of Mrs. 
Weir’s death, or Mr. Maibone’s going away—no 
one knew. She had always been fond of the sea, 
and would sit and watch the waves for hours, and 
she did so still. But now, when her eyes followed 
wistfully the sails that came up over the shoulders 
of the world, Mrs. Gowers, whe knew her better 
than any one else, would think within herself, 
that the girl was watching for one ship and one 
sailor. 

Miss Reed had gathered together what be- 
longed to herself, and had gone back to England. 
The grass was green on Mrs. Weir’s grave, and 
there was no one to keep her memory alive. 

Miss Reed had given her niece’s favorite sap- 
phire brooch to Miss Jemima Stone—thinking 
that if, indeed, the gem were an heirloom of the 
Van Sandtwycks, it should go to the nearest rep- 
resentative of the family. 

Miss Jemima, however, influenced by some of 
those occult reasons not perceptible to the general 
world, refused to retain the jewel in her hands, 
and treated with scorn Hepsey’s suggestion that 
it might be given to Miss ’Lecty. 

Miss Electa, so said Jemima, had suffered 
enough from some person or persons who should 
be nameless in the body or out. Dr. Markham, 
who she really believed was no better than a 
deist, and Mr. Howe, who was too much inclined 
to make light of dark sayings, might talk about 
natural explanations. She, Miss Jemima, should 
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like to ask them what nature was and how far it 
went? In some unheard-of, mysterious manner 
Miss Jemima hinted that the sapphire had been 
the cause of the whole trouble, even of Mrs. 
Weir’s unlucky existence. It should do no more 
mischief. She would give it to the missionaries. 

Accordingly the sapphire brooch was sent to 
the treasurer of a missionary society in Boston 
with the request that it might be sold and the pro- 
ceeds consecrated to the Lord. 

The delighted treasurer betook himself to a 
jeweler; as if, however, everything connected 
with poor Mrs. Weir were fated to dissolve like 
fairy gold into pebbles and withered leaves, the 
jeweler, after a careful examination, declared 
that the sapphire was but a very successful imita- 
tion, such as were formerly made in Venice. It 
might be worth, with the setting, about ten dollars, 
not more. 

Much disgusted, the treasurer accepted the 
money, and the jeweler afterward sold the brooch 
to a Spanish sea-captain. 

The Wanderer, the ship in which Asa had 
sailed, had been heard from once or twice during 
the first year, and then there was no more news 
till the end of the second. Then came the tale 
that one of her boats’ crews, venturing ashore alone 
in one of the farther Marquesas had been attacked, 
cut off and murdered to a man by the canibal 
natives, 

First on the list, which was brought by a re- 
turning merchant-ship, was the name of Asa Mal- 
bone, second mate. Women and ministers 
generally have the undesirable task of telling bad 
news. Gently as such a thing could be done Mr. 
and Mrs. Howe told the story to Electa. 

She did not believe it, she could not tell why. 
But she felt sure that Asa was not dead. If he 
had been she would have been certain to know it, 
but she could not tell how. 

Miss Jemima was provoked with her. That 
Mr. Malbone should be eaten up by cannibals after 
his unrighteous conduct, seemed to her so entirely 
according to the fitness of things, that if it were 
not true, she appeared to think that Providence 
would have been very disobliging in bringing to 
naught all her own calculations and prophecies on 
the subject. 

She was determined to convince Electa of the 
fact, and she and Mrs. Gowers had almost a quar- 
rel because the latter lady interposed and put a 
stop to her arguments. 

“I declare,” said Mrs. Gowers, when Miss Je- 
mima had departed. “Your cousin is almost 
enough to make one wish there never had been 
any prophets. Though I confess,” she said, pull- 
ing herself up, “that the remark is not alto- 
gether consistent with propriety, and do not think, 
my love, that I intend any disrespect to the pro- 
phetic inspiration. I am sure, since we have 
spoken of the matter, there was a time when I 
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felt very hardly myself towards this young man— 
but when he did all he could to atone—and at a 
time when he had lost everything, behaved in 
such an honorable manner about your fortune—I 
cannot think it consistent not to forgive him, and 
at all events I cannot say that it becomes a pro- 
fessor of religion to rejoice in having a clergyman’s 
son fail a victim to cannibal savages—” 

“Cousin Jemima always has such a way of 
looking back,’’ said Electa with a sigh. “I think 
he will come home though, even if I wait longer 


still. It is a mistake to think time is shorter than 
| eternity. There is so much waiting to do in 
time.”’ 


*« My love,”’ said Mrs. Gowers, smoothing her 
hair, ‘ you should strive to acquire perspicuity of 
expression,”’ 

If Electa, in spite of all that had come and 
gone, loved her early playmate with more than 
the feeling belonging to old friendship, her hope 
and faith were tried sorely as two years went by ; 
and no more was heard of Dr. Malbone’s son. 

People spoke and thought of him as dead. 
His aunt, who still retained an affection for him, 
had given him up entirely. Still, however, with 
a lingering feeling that Electa might be in the 
right, she had refrained from taking her brother’s 
old house into her hands. Mr. Howe and his 
family lived there, and the very moderate rent 
was allowed to accumulate in Asa’s name. 

Electa was twenty-five, and people had ceased 
to think of her as a young lady, when she was 
left more alone than ever by the death of Mrs. 
Gowers—who passed away quietly, leaving her 
Electa 
had been very closely united with her friend ; 
she missed her, and missed the very care that her 
lameness had made necessary. 

She made no complaint, but a wearied look 
would now and then grow upon her face as she 
would sit and watch the sea on the beach, while 


two little girls to Miss Dalrymple’s care. 


the two girls ran here and there, and played with 
the wave as fearlessly as if the child of the great 
Miss Dal- 
rymple made no pretense of seclusion. The chil- 
dren were growing up, and it pleased her to 
gather their friends about her. 


savage deep had been a tame kitten. 


Young voices laughed and chattered about the 
old house—young feet tripped over its threshold. 
The girls and boys, for the most part, thought 
Miss Dalrymple not like other people, but they 
were fond of her in a way half reverential, half 
patronizing. 

Phyllis Dempster alone clung to her with an 
almost worshiping love. To her, Electa would 
talk as to no one else. 

One soft September evening, Miss Dalrympie 


stood at the gate, waiting for the girls to come , 


home from a neighbor’s house. Presently they 
came—eager, happy, full of a pic-nic which was 
to take place the next day. Might they go? 
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Would she go with them? And what should 
they take? She listened and answered, and they 
ran into the house, and left her still standing at 
the gate. q 

The air was soft and warm. The sun was just 
going down into a haze of crimson and gold that 
veiled the horizon. Over her head the yellow 
maple leaves shone like burnished metal against 
an intensely blue sky. 

She looked down the street, where but one fig- 
ure was to be seen—that of a tall and poorly 
clad sailor, carrying in his hand a little bundle. 
The man walked as in a reverie, and his eyes 
were bent on the ground. 

As Electa saw him fora moment, the color 
rushed over her face, and retreated, leaving her 
paler than common—but with a look such as 
Dante has ascribed to Beatrice, the look of one 
who says “ Now do I behold the beginning of 
peace.” 

She stood still as he came on and never turned 
away her eyes. As he drew near she made a step 
forward and half opened the gate. 

«Won't you come in, Asa ?”’ she said, with her 
old voice. 

He looked up with a start and his eyes met hers. 

“ Good God, Electa! Is it you?” he said, tak- 
ing her offered hand as in a dream. 

“ Yes—oh, yes!’’ she said, with a smile; “Who 
else should it be ?” 

“TI wonder you knew me-—I am so changed,” 
he said, sadly. “I met Dr. Markham, just now, 
and he passed me by, and I had not the heart to 
speak to him. I hardly know where I was going, 
only I had an idea of finding my father’s grave.” 

“ He isn’t there,” said Electa; “and even if I 
had not been here at the gate, you would not 
have passed me by. Mr. and Mrs. Howe are not 
at the parsonage; they are gone to a convention. 
Come in, and Myra will give you your tea.” 

He went after her up the once-familiar walk, 
half feeling that the old times had never gone by, 
and yet, alas! knowing too well that now was 
now,and then was then. 

The parlor was unchanged, except that in the 
place Madam Van Sandtwyck’s portrait had oc- 
cupied, hung two of Mrs. Gowers’ masterpieces 
of needlework—Orpheus and Eurydice, and the 
Death of General Wolfe. The room and its 
familiar furniture, the portraits of Electa’s father 
and mother, which, with her own, had been re- 
stored to their rightful places, reminded him of 
the tragedy on his wedding night; but, dimly, as 
we remember a half-lost dream. He could not 
bring back Cynthia Weir with any distinctness. 
She was to him but as a shadow that had passed 


away. 

“ You have forgiven me, Electa,” he said, as he 
stood facing her, “ or you would not have spoken 
to me. I have beena prisoner among the savages 
of the Pacific. I made my escape, and got on 





board an English ship; I was carned to India, 
and have since been wandering all over the 
world. But I have not made my fortune,” he 
ended, with a sigh. ‘ All I have I can carry in 
my hand. I had a long sickness in Calcutta, and 
worked my passage home, for I wanted to see your 
face once more.” 

** They told me you were dead,” she said, “ but 
I knew better. If you had been, we should have 
met before now. I always knew you would come 
back to me when you came back to yourself; but 
you will think that I am talking nonsense again.” 

* Ah, Electa, I have learned to know some- 
thing—-what you mean by real and unreal—too 
late. So much too late that to hear your voice 
and see your face, is more now than I can bear. 
Sometime, perhaps, I shall be able to content 
myself with all that you can ever give me, after 
the past; but, now I love you too well to endure 
it—and not be tempted to trouble your peace 
with vain words—Good bye, Electa. I will see 
Dr. Markham, and then go.” 

For once in her history, my readers—who have 
doubtless disapproved of Miss Dalrymple’s singu- 
larities—will be glad to hear that she acted ex- 
actly as another girl might have done. 

She could not say a word, For the life of her 
she could not have told this unfortunate fellow 
that she had never ceased to love him and would 
marry him—although certain wise ones assure us, 
that, but for conventional forms, women would be 
as ready as men to proclaim their affections. It 
may be, after all, that these conventions are rooted 
deeper than reformers have ever been able to 
penetrate, namely, in that region where things 
are created, and not merely “fixed over.” 

The color went up to her hair, she dropped her 
eyes, she did not seem to see his hand when he 
held it out to say farewell; her lip quivered— 
she looked like a disappointed child. 

“ Electa—what do you mean—?”’ said Asa, with 
a sudden light in his eyes, and getting both her 
unresisting white hands into his own, brown and 
hardened as they were. “Oh, Electa, won’t you 
say a word?” 

“You've been gone a long time,” she said, wist- 
fully. “1 don’tunderstand why what you tell me 
is any reason for going away again.” And so at 
last he took her in his arms and claimed and kept 
her for his own. 

By and by, as they had been used to do when 
they were children, they went up to the cupola 
on top of the house, to see the sunset light grow 
and fade upon the sea. 

The two girls had been exploring the garret for 
some purpose of their own, and in the course of 
their search had come across the portrait of 
Madam Van Santdwyck, which, still covered with 
the silken curtain, had been thrust away into one 
corner of the garret, the night of the wedding. 

Phyllis’ curiosity to see the picture had got the 
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better of the superstitious fear which she had im- 
bibed from Miss Stone and Myra, and for the 
first time since Mrs. Weir’s death the veil had 
been lifted and the sunlight fell on the dusty 
figure. 

A change had however come over the por- 
trait. Probably the dust which had gathered in 
the curtain, or water dripping through the shingles 
of the roof, had discolored the canvas in such a 
manner that precisely where the painter should 
have put the shadow was a stain by which it was 
almost exactly represented. 

This slight alteration took away the ghostly 
look of the figure, so that it no longer seemed to 
be hovering in air and ready to leave the canvas 
but was fixed in its place as hard as wood and as 
dead as a picture could be. 

Asa turned away with a shudder, but Electa 
pointed to it with a smile. 

“See,” she said; “the shadow has gone to 
its own place. It can never cloud your life or 
mine again.” 

From the twilight under the roof they went up 
to where the sunset was glorifying sea and shore. 

Such perhaps was their life when after a few 
tranquil years they passed almost in the same 
hour from this twilight world into the perfect day. 

As my story reaches my readers through the 
transparent portal or the ivory gate, so shall it be 
a truth-telling vision or an empty dream. 


(THE END.) 
——— __ + Geo 


COMPENSATION. 


M. MARIAN, 








There's a morning full of brightness 
For every night of pain, 
There's a sunbeam for each shadow 
And for every loss some gain. 
There's a smile for every tear-drop 
And mirth for each heart-sigh, 
True joy for each dark sorrow 
All coming by-and-by. 
There's music for the discord 
A balm for every wound, 
When hearts flow on in sympathy 
In harmony attuned. 
When trust and not misgiving 
O’ercome each doubt and fear, 
When each the other helpeth 
Life’s path will soon grow clear, 


pirimnnieaten gigs 


Evit Hasits.—Those who have become ad- 
dicted to evil habits must conquer them as best 
they can—and they must be conquered, or they 
will conquer us and destroy our peace and hap- 
piness. And those who have not yet yielded to 
bad habits must be on their guard lest they be 
unexpectedly assailed and subdued, 
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A LEGEND OF CANDY’S CASTLE IN 
WEST VIRGINIA. 








BY MARY E. NEALY. 

“ You need not try to deceive me, Miss Virginia. 
I know that if Frank Clayton were out of the way 
I could win your love. Why, we have been to- 
gether since childhood, and I have always loved 
you. So has he, perhaps, but he isn’t capable of 
a love like mine. He’s too gentle and milk-and- 
water like for that. My love, like Byron’s, is a 
‘lava flood’ in my bosom, and I don’t know 
what I’ll do if you discard me altogether.” 

“ But Fred,” replied the sweet girl. ‘ There’s 
no hurry about these things. I’ve no doubt but I 
shall fall in love after awhile, but now I’m so 
young, and would rather we three remain as we 
are—yourself, Frank and I. You know we have 
played together all our lives and never quarreled 
—at least not much. You are soquick-tempered 
you know, and sometimes I’ve been obliged to 
act the part of peace-maker; but we have always 
enjoyed ourselves so much, and from all I read 
of such things this is the happiest time of life for , 
me. They say that love always brings sorrow in 
its train, so I intend to keep out of its toils just as 
long as possible, and I wish you would do the 
same, unless—”’ 

“ Unless what, Ginnie ?”’ 

Her name was Virginia Maxwell, but Ginnie 
was what her intimate friends called her. 

“Unless you’d fall in love with dear, sweet, 
little Sis Nelson, who admires you so.” 

“Dear little butterfly! I tell you, Virginia 
Maxwell, that if you knew the one-hundredth 
part of the love I have for you, you’d never rec- 
ommend me to fall in love with another. No, 
I'll just wait for you, if it’s ten years; and if I 
can help it, you’ll never marry another, remember 
that. Any woman might be proud of a love as 
strong, and deep, and intense as the love I have 
for you; and I mean to make you love me before 
Iam done with you. There is nobody else for 
me under the sun; and there’s nothing I could 
not and would not do for your sake.” 

“ You would not do a wicked deed for my sake, 
Fred? If you did, you would lose my respect; 
and no good woman can love a man if she can- 
not respect him.” 

**« No good woman can love a man if she can- 
not respect him?’ I'll try, and remember that, 
Ginnie. I know I’m a hot-headed fellow; but I 
love you better than my own life, a thousand 
times ; and I cannot bear to think of you as the 
possible wife of another. But I wi// try to de- 
serve you, and then perhaps I may win you.” 

And so they separated for the time. It was not 
their first conversation upon this subject, and 
Ginnie had always put him off: for, as she said, 
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she really did not know her own mind as yet, and 
beside, she had grown somewhat afraid of Fred. 
He was so fiery and uncontrollable; and, though 
she had never acknowledged it to her own heart, 
there was at the bottom of that heart a feeling 
for Frank Clayton which she never could have 
had for Fred. Frank was so tender and deferential 
to all women; so quiet and gentle, so thoughtful 
and considerate, always, of the feelings of those 
around him, that every one liked him. Miss 
Maxwell had no brothers, and these boys had al- 
ways seemed to her as brothers; and not yet did 
any different feeling betray itself in her heart 
toward either of them. Her mother was the 
angel of her life, and not yet could she think of 
the time when they should be separated. 

Mr. Maxwell’s farm adjoined that of the Clay- 
tons, while the home of Fred Gilmer came next. 
But in that portion of Virginia (now West Vir- 
ginia), the estates were very large, and it was full 
five miles to Mr. Gilmer’s residence, while that 
of Mr. Clayton was only a couple of miles dis- 
tant. In view of this fact, and also of the great 
respect the Maxwells and Claytons had for each 
other, Ginnie saw Frank very often, while she 
only met Fred occasionally. 

“Grandpa Nelson,” a grand-uncle of Miss 
Maxwell’s, lived within a few miles in an oppo- 
site direction, from the home of Virginia; and 
“Sis * Nelson—a third or fourth cousin—passed 
emuch of the time with her. She was a lovely 
little creature—graceful as a fawn, and sweet and 
umiable as she was beautiful. She had taken a 
great fancy to Fred Gilmer. She was romantic, 
and his tall, strong form, dark eyes and com- 
manding presence attracted her by contrast. Had 
the same attraction for opposites held good with 
him, all would have been well. 

How very strange a thing love is, considered in 
any light! Even a successful first love is teo 
often miserable in its results ; and how very often 
the strange passion darts zigzag around in every 
direction, apparently, but that calculated to pro- 
mote peace and happiness. The little song of 
Heine is illustrated every day in real life : 

“A youth he loves a maiden, 
She doth another prefer, 


This other loves yet another 
And he hath married her, 


“The maiden, she weds in vexation 
The very first fine man 
Who comes in theyway before her; 
The youth-cheek then grows wan, 


“ This is an ancient story, 
Such as is ever new; 
To whosoever it happens, 
His heart is broken in two.” 


Before another year had passed away Frank 
Clayton had proposed in due form for the hand of 
Virginia Maxwell. Undine had found her soul, 
and Squire and Mrs. Maxwell were well pleased 
with the match. But Virginia pleaded earnestly 








that she might be permitted to defer the wedding 
for two years, and that meanwhile the engage- 
ment might remain a secret among themselvés. 
This was finally agreed upon, though the lover 
demurred at the delay. The maiden’s plea was 
that of extreme youth, with the desire to remain 
longer with her mother. 

“ You know, dear Frank, that two years is a 
very little while compared with a lifetime, and 
mamma will miss me so much. And Frank, 
please don’t let Fred Gilmer know that all is set- 
tled between us. He is so fiery, and he wanted 
me himself. Do be careful, for I’m sure he will 
make trouble if he learns of this.” 

Frank promised to please her, though with a 
remark to the effect that he would take delight in 
telling him if it would not annoy her. 

“No, Frank, you don’t know Fred as well as 
Ido. I really and truly fear him. I feel that 
he would do something dreadful, and I still in- 
dulge in a hope that he and Sis Nelson may make 
a match. He went with her from church last 
Sunday, you know, and she is such a dear little 
thing, I don’t see how he can help loving her. If 
that should come to pass,he will get over his dis- 
appointment and there will be nothing to dread.” 

“ Never dread or fear him, darling. All his 
talk is bravado. Those who bark so loud never 
bite.” 

“ But Frank, you w#// avoid him, for my sake ?” 

“T have already promised you, Ginnie, that I 
will keep quiet and avoid giving him offence. So 
do not worry at all, dear.” 

But Virginia Maxwell did worry. She felt 
that love had already brought sorrow in its train ; 
for she feared to have it known that she did love 
while she knew but for this dread she would only 
be proud that all should know it. All that she 
could do to keep the engagementa secret, was done. 
But every house in those days had its colored ser- 
vants, and every one knows that a dish of gossip 
was as enjoyable as a feast of melons to them. 
Aunt Violet Maxwell felt triumphant that “her 
Miss Ginnie was gwine to marry Massa Frank 
Clayton,” and all the other colored people soon 
heard of it. From thence the news spread, and 
in two weeks time every one in all the contiguous 
valleys knew that Frank Clayton had won Squire 
Maxwell’s daughter Ginnie. 

Fred Gilmer did not annoy them, neither did 
he call to congratulate Virginia. He kept away 
from them both, and in a few weeks it was known 
that he had purchased a share in an iron furnace 
fifty miles away, and that he had already departed 
for his new home. Virginia Maxwell thanked 
God for this, and thought that Fred was endeavor- 
ing to forget his love for her. She sincerely 
hoped that he might ere long wed with one of the 
beautiful Shenandoah girls, and be happy. A 
weight seemed lifted from her heart, and for 
months she enjoyed life with a zest she had not 
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thought herself capable of. Sometimes she thought 
she would have felt better if Fred had called to 
bid her good-bye, but “ Poor fellow,” she said. 
“I expect he feels it too deeply yet, for that.” 
Mrs. Maxwell busied herself in preparing a 
huge chest of household linen for her pet, while 
Ginnie sewed and sang, sewed and sang, the live- 


long day, without a shadow on her heart. 
“* Busily working and singing, 
She wove the wreath and the vine,” 
While the happy days brought in their train 
nothing but hope, and joy, and love. 

Ah, gracious Providence! what a blessing it is 
that we cannot see the shadows ere they come: 
that we may sit and sing with light hearts and 
smiling faces till the bolt falls and blights our 
lives forever. For, if we suffered in anticipation, 
or afterward in remembrance, a hundredth part 
as deeply as we do in present trouble, who could 
live in a world like this—of sorrow, sin, and 
death? Ignorance is bliss in the first case, and 
in the second, Time—the great consoler—leads 
us gradually out of the darkness ; and the wound, 
though it may never heal, closes and hides its 
pain from common eyes. 

Virginia Maxwell was happy. The birds sang 
for her, the flowers bloomed for her, and the 
whole earth was filled with beauty—all for her: 
when, lo! in a twinkling, the bolt fell—the 
heavens were darkened, and the pall of death 
fell in a moment over all the glorious world, 

Frank was fond of hunting. It was late in 
October, and the hills and cliffs abounded with 
pheasants. He had gone out early in the morn- 
ing (Wednesday), and had not returned Thurs- 
day noon. He was always punctual and prompt 
to his word, and had told his mother upon going 
out, that he might possibly be absent until four 
o'clock p.m. They had grown mare and more 
anxious, and at mid-day of Thursday, a number 
of friends had gone out to make inquiry and to 
search for him, Mrs. Clayton “was sure some- 
thing had happened, as Frank never broke his 
word.” All the afternoon they searched the 
woods in vain. Abe Bailey, the blacksmith, who 
lived in the hills at the cross roads, saw him pass 
Wednesday, and Frank had called back after 
passing the shop, “I shall bring home a dozen 
pheasants, Abe.” 

Friday morning the party again set out, and 
about mid-day reached Candy’s Castle—a cele- 
brated tower of rocks, well known by all Vir- 
ginians. Here, in a deep ravine at the foot of 
the Castle, on its deepest side, lay poor Frank 
Clayton, dead. The form was mangled and 
bruised, but the face was fair and natural as in 
life. The cool weather had been most favorable 
to its preservation. 
but no gun-shot wound, and the wonder was, how 
had he fallen from the cliff? he who was as 
active as a deer. But no answer came back 


There were many bruises, | 


| from the pale, dead lips—no echo from the far- 
away shore, to which his spirit had winged its 
flight. And the mystery and dread which always 
follows death was deepened by the fear of foui 
play. But there was nothing to prove this—noth- 
ing to show why it was he had fallen from the 
dizzy height, or what power had hurled him thence. 

His body was taken home. “Ah then and 
there ”’ was deep and bitter wailing and sobs of 
anguish and despair. But though hearts were 
breaking, there was much to do and the burial 
must take place soon. I will not attempt to.dé§. 
cribe the grief of Virginia Maxwell, or the long 
A 
messepger was sent over the mountains, to»\Fred 
Gilmer, the neighbor and playmate of the‘ dead 
man, but he returned with the information that 
Fred had gone to Baltimore on business,and was 
not expected to return for several weeks. No 
railroad then threaded the valley of Virginia, and 
the trip on horseback, or in heavy wagons, took 
up much time. 

Virginia was too ill to attend the funeral, neither 
could Mrs. Clayton leave her bed to follow the 
remains of her loved son to the tomb. But time 
the healer, time the consoler, brought soothing 
with the changing senses, and both mother and 
betrothed arose to the duties around them. There 
grew a whisper in the hills that Sim. Craig, the 
old hunter, had climbed Candy’s Castle a few 
days after the death,and had found the foot-prints 
of two men close together on the summit. 


illness that followed the death of her lover, 


Some 
were those of poor Frank, the other, whose? One 
was deeply indented in the soft earth collected in 
the hollow between the rocks. But these rumors 
never reached the ladies, and no one had been 
seen in the woods to arouse suspicion. 

No other clue was obtained, and the slight stir 
caused by this report calmed down like the waters 
of a lake when the disturbing stone has well set- 
tled in its depths. 

Five years had passed away, and Virginia Max- 
well was at last the wedded wife of Fred Gil- 
mer. It was long before her consent had been 
gained, and the entreaties of the mother she so 
loved had been added to those of Fred before she 
agreed to become his wife. She never would love 
as well as she had loved, and she told him so. 
But he was much changed from the fiery-hearted 
Fred of yore, and replied that he would be con- 
tent with what love she could give him. But she 
stipulated that they should live five years with 
her parents. 

“My dear mother’s health is very poor, and 
she doubtless thinks that by that time she will 
have no further need of me,”’ she said. 

On the wedding day it was remarked how calm 
and sweet the bride looked, while the groom was 
terribly nervous. When he came in with the 
bride upon his arm he was almost as white as a 





corpse, and when the solemn injunction came— 
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“As ye will answer at the dreadful day of 
judgment, when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
disclosed, that if either of you know any impedi- 
ment why ye may not be lawfully joined together 
in matrimony, ye do now confess it,”—he trem- 
bled visibly, and seemed ready to fall to the floor. 
His responses were given in a weak and tremu- 
lous voice, and every one was glad when the cer- 
emony was concluded. It was also reported 
among the servants that “Mars Fred had a 
drefful spell o’ sickness de night after de weddin’ ; 
an’ his head was crazy an’ wanderin’.”” But they 
journeyed across the mountain the following day 
to visit an aunt of the groom’s, accompanied, at 
his especial request, by several couples of young 
people. 

The weeks rolled on, and every one noticed 
how Fred Gilmer had changed. Indeed he had 
not been among them for several years, having 
been living at his furnace. So the change, which 
might have been a gradual one, struck them more 
forcibly. His quick temper was subdued, and he 
was gentle, quiet, almost humble in his deport- 
ment. He had fits of brooding melancholy, and 
the servants whispered many strange stories as to 
his queer behavior.’ He seemed to adore his 
wife, yet never appeared happy in her presence. 
He would gaze upon her by the hour, yet would 
look suddenly away when she lifted her eyes to 
his face. They grew uneasy at last, fearing that 
some hidden disease was sapping the foundations 
of life. He refused to see a physician, but at 
last was forced by their earnest entreaties to do 
so. The doctor said he could do nothing, that 
his disease was mental, not physical; and that, 
if his wife could gain his confidence, she might 
help him. She begged him to tell her what it 
was that troubled his mind, but he insisted that 
there was nothing. He had had a brain fever 
while he lived at the furnace, and his head had 
been wrong ever since. It would come right 
after awhile. 

But it did not come right. Mrs. Maxwell had 
noticed that a separate room had been occupied 
by the young husband for months, but she said 
nothing. Virginia one day remarked to her 
mother that Fred. scarcely slept at all, and that 
he changed his room in order that he should not 
disturb her rest. All this had gradually produced 
its results, and the entire family had become 
tinged with the moody melancholy of the young 
husband. 

One morning, after two years of wedded life, 
Virginia Gilmer arose early, but found that early 
as it was, Fred had gone out. She waited, but 
he did not come in. She had breakfast wait an 
hour later than usual, and yet he came not. So 


they decided that he had ridden over to his. 


father’s in the cool of the morning (for it was 
midsummer). But Virginia said that he had 


never gone out anywhere without telling her. As 





he had not yet returned at nocnday and Vir- 
giniag was quite uneasy, Mr. Maxwell mounted 
his horse early in the afternoon and rode over to 
“neighbor Gilmer’s,”’ asking in a careless way if 
Fred were there. Receiving a negative reply, he 
said he had gone out very early, and no one had 
seen him since. As his mind seemed a little 
wrong of late, it made him uneasy.” 

“I think so,” said the father. “ But where 
can he be? //e never goes hunting, as poor Frank 
Clayton used todo. What can have taken him 
out, or where can he have gone?” 

Another hunt was organized. At first they only 
inquired of the neighbors “if Fred had passed 
that way. His mind seemed a little wrong and 
he had been away from the house so long they 
had gotten a little worried.” But nothing was 
heard. Sim. Craig, the old hunter, was asked, 
with others, to join in the hunt next day. He 
consented, and asked them all to meet him at the 
blacksmith’s shop at the cross-roads, in the morn- 
ing. And when the morning came and they met 
him he said: 

“ There’s no use to hunt further. I’ve found 
him, and its just as I thought it would be.” And 
he led them to the spot where Frank Clayton 
found his death. 

There, cold and stiff, lay the murderer and sui- 
cide. He had confessed all in a note which 
was found on his person: 

“It was I that killed Frank Clayton. I threw 
him suddenly from the cliff because he would not 
consent to give Ginnie up. I won her, but my 
life was a long torture. When we stood at the altar 
and forever after Frank Clayton stood between 
us. Every night he has called me, now I go. 


Nothing but my death can atone for his. Give 
all I possess to Virginia. Se can never forgive 
me. Farewell to all. FREb.” 


“I could have told you this long ago,” said the 
old hunter. “ Here’s a locket I found on the 
Castle where I saw the footsteps, and I had seen 
Gilmer in the woods that very morning. But it 
wouldn’t have brought the dead man to life, and 
I did not like to bring so much sorrow on his 
parents. Besides, I knew he’d repent. Ah, 
friends, he’s suffered much more than if he had 
been hung for murder. Seven years of remorse 
and a suicide’s death. May God keep us all 
from such an ending!” 

And they all responded, “ Amen!” 

Virginia was a Christian, and was young and 
strong. She did not die, but she never again 
went into society. She was the angel of the 


“house at home, and a sister of mercy abroad. But 


she dropped the name of Gilmer, and was called 
Ginnie Maxwell while she lived; and when 
death came to her, she was laid, at her own 
request, by the side of her early and only love. 

Every quiet country neighborhood has its trag- 
edy, and this one will ever cling to Candy’s Castle, 
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A MISTAKE RECTIFIED. 


BY ALICE B. KINGSTON. 

It was a pleasant picture—the old kitchen, with 
its smooth, white floor, the rush-bottomed chairs 
ranged straight and stiff around the walls, the 
clock in the corner, the big, brass-handled bureau 
with a magnificently colored tea-tray and a blue 
jug filled with roses occupying the place of honor 
thereon, the sunlight streaming in through the 
large windows and lying in broad bars on table 
and floor; and last, but not least, the young girl 
in the open doorway. 

She was sitting on the door-step in the cool 
shadow of the great elms, and was busy with a 
heap of ruby-colored strawberries, that she had 
just gathered in the rich meadow. 

The old farm-house seemed the abode of peace 
and contentment. No sounds broke the stillness 
of the June afternoon, save the loud ‘ticking of 
the clock, and the contented purr of the old gray 
cat, that had lazily stretched itself in the broadest 
patch of sunshine in the middle of the floor. 

The mistress of the house was absent; and so 
was her daughter, Miss Sadie Marshall. The 
young girl left in charge—Amy Ross, by name— 
was only Mr. Marshall’s niece; and to say that 
she was a favorite of her aunt and cousin, would 
be an exaggeration. Mrs. Marshall found her a 
great burden—though what form the burden as- 
sumed, would have puzzled the good lady to de- 
scribe. 

Cousin Sadie, too, was far from kind to the 
dependent orphan girl. Certainly, Amy was a 
burden and a trial to her aunt and cousin; and if 
this fact was not firmly impressed on Mr. Marsh- 
all’s mind, it was not from any failure on Mrs. 
Marshall's part to inform him of the true state 
of the case. . 

When the young girl had finished hulling the 
strawberries, she set the dish upon the table and 
went over to the sink to wash her hands. While 
she was hopefully rubbing the crimson stains on 
her small brown fingers, a man’s footstep sounded 
outside, and the owner thereof looking in at the 
open door, said, mischievously, “I hope I shall 
be invited to tea this evening—I am very fond of 
strawberry shortcake.” 

A wave of color mounted to the low, white 
forehead of the girl, to whom this remark was 
addressed, but she answered, sedately, “I do not 
think Aunt Marshall will be home in time to in- 
vite you to tea to-night, Mr. Russell.” 

“ Then I shall be under the painful necessity of 
inviting myself,” and the handsome, careless 
young fellow came in, tossed his straw hat aside, 
congratulated himself on Mrs. Marshall’s absence, 
and did his best to make himself agreeable to the 
pretty brown-haired girl he so much admired. 

Word had been left with Amy that when her 
afternoon’s work was finished, she was to sew on 








her cousin Sadie’s new muslin dress, so she 
obediently gathered up the pretty blue heap that 
was lying in the shut-up parlor, and brought it to 
her old favorite seat on the old kitchen door- 
step. 

After a while, with the touching effrontery men 
usually display when talking of women’s apparel, 
Mr. Russell inquired, “ What is all that puckered 
up stuff for, Miss Amy ?” 

“If you can find no better way of speaking of 
my pretty knife-plaiting, Mr. Russell—-” 

“ Oh, that is knife-plaiting, is it? How glad I 
am that I have found out. Now, the study of 
fashions won’t be such a dead letter to me, and 
when I read of so many rows of straight knife- 
plaiting, I shall straightway remember this pic- 
ture,” 

Who can wonder that after this remark a little 
silence should have fallen upon Amy, while Mr. 
Russell watched the tiny brown hands so busy 
with the blue folds. 

Feeling the dark eyes watching her, the girl 
said presently, “‘ You seem very much interested 
in this trimming, Mr. Russell.’ 

The young man laughed. 

“I am interested in it, Miss Amy, but I was 
not thinking of that, just now. Are you looking 
forward to the picnic next week ?” 

“« No, for I am not going.” 

“ Not going.”’ echoed the young man. There 
was real disappointment in his voice. “I came 
to ask you to let me take you there.” 

“ Thank you for the kind intention,’”’ answered 
Amy, quietly. “ But I—I cannot go.” 

“ You do not wish to go, you mean—?” 

The girl’s cheeks flushed deeper. “I do not 
wish to go—” “under the circumstances,” she 
added to herself. 

«‘T am very sorry,” said Mr. Russell, with an 
ominous light in his dark eyes. If he had said 
“Iam very angry,” it would have been nearer 
the truth. 

It was very still fora few minutes, Amy thought 
the clock ticked louder than she had ever heard 
it before. 

I do not wonder that Miss Sadie found fault 
with the uneven plaits in the trimming for 
her new dress, for there was such a mist over 
Amy’s eyes that it was well-nigh impossible to 
form the tiny plaits at all. She worked on, how- 
ever, not daring to look up, till Mr. Russell’s foot- 
step sounded on the floor, and with an exceedingly 
polite “ Good-afternoon, Miss Ross,” he left the 
house. 

The girl’s hands trembled so, now, that she 
stopped her work, and two great tears rolled down 
her cheeks. 

“ How could I tell him that I had nothing fit 
to wear to the picnic? How could he guess the 
reason I didn’t wish to go? I couldn’t go, and 
have every one laughing at the figure I should 
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make in my old green and white gingham. If I 
could only have had a new dress like Sadie’s— 
she has so many, and I—I x4 

Amy Ross seldom cried ; indeed, since she had 
arrived at the dignity of long dresses, no one had 
seen her shed tears; but she leaned her head on 
her hands and wept bitterly. 

This was how her uncle found her. He was 
very fond of Amy. He continually forgot what 
a burden and trial she was, and saw only a fair- 
faced, hazel-eyed girl, who looked so much like 
his dead sister, He sat down beside her and 
asked gently, .“* What is the matter, Amy ?” 

The answer, given with girlish consistency, 
was, “* Nothing.” 

“You must not tell me that, Amy’’—the good- 
natured farmer spoke very gravely—“ You do 
not cry for ‘nothing.’ If it was Sadie, now, cry- 
ing for a new dress, or hat, or some other folly, 
that answer might do.” 

Amy looked up, resentfully. “ Why shouldn’t 
I cry for something new and pretty, as well as 
Sadie? She can go to the picnic next week, and 
enjoy herself, and I must stay home because I 
have nothing fit to wear.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell me you wanted a new 
dress, child ?” 

Amy stopped crying, and more consistently 
than before, said, “I don’t want a new dress—I 
should have no time to make it; and besides, 
Aunt Marshall says I don’t need one.” 

“Well, well! We'll see about it. Don’t cry 
any more, that’s a good girl. See, it’s most five 
o’clock.” 

Amy sprang up, quickly. “I didn’t think it 
was so late. I'll have supper ready as soon as 
possible.” 

Everything was ready by the time Mrs. Marsh- 
all and Sadie returned from their afternoon’s trip 
to the village, and the good lady sat comfortably 
down, and, as was her custom, took pains to point 
out all the defects of Amy’s cooking. The short- 
cake was not just right—it never was when Amy 
made it; the tea was not so strong as it should 
have been, and there was a suspicion of heaviness 
about the last baking of brown bread that was 
made the most of. 

When Mr. Marshall had finished his supper, 
he pushed back his chair, and said, concisely, 
“I’m going down to the village, wife. You put 
on your hat, Amy, and go with me.” 

“TI can’t spare Amy to-night,” spoke Mrs. 
Marshall’s shrill tones. “I’ve got a sight of 
work to do, and Sadie is going to sew on her new 





dress 

“Seems to me that Sadie spends most of her 
time sewing on new dresses,” said the old farmer, 
good-naturedly. “Amy is going to have a new 
dress, too, to wear to that picnic I’ve heard so 
much about—and I’m going to take her to get it.” 

“ Mr. Marshall !’’—and the worthy partner of 








that gentleman’s joys and sorrows faced him, hold- 
ing a dish of cold beans in one hand and a plate 
of doughnuts in the other—“ I s’pose Amy’s been 
complaining about her clothes, but I consider 
that /’m the best judge about her dresses. She 
don’t need a new dress to go to that picnic, and 
she ain’t a-going to have one,” 

“ Amy,” said her uncle, ‘‘ didn’t you hear me 
tell you to put your hat on—I’m in considerable 
of a hurry.” 

Amy ran up stairs, 2 good deal more frightened 
than pleased. Her aunt would be so angry with 
her, and Sadie would be so disagreeable. Mr. 
Russell, too——she had refused to go with him— 
what would he think? She wished the hateful 
picnic had never been heard of. 

She brushed her hair, however, and put on her 
hat as quickly as possible, and went down to find 
her aunt washing the dishes with a vigor that 
threatened* to demolish the stout old willow-pat- 
tern plates. . 

Mr. Marshall had made what few remarks h 
wished to make, during her absence, and was 
waiting for her. 

He did his best to be entertaining during the 
drive, but Amy was very quiet. Once she ven- 
tured to say that he had better not get a new dress 
for her, for, really, she did not care to go to the 
picnic; but all the notice her uncle took of the 
remark was to ask what she was going to wear 
on her head the eventful day. 

“‘ What hat do you mean, uncle? The one I 
have on, of course—I have no other.” 

The simple-minded old gentleman turned and 
looked at it critically; a plain black straw hat 
with a blue vail knotted around it, 

““Wouldn’t you like one of those broad-brimmed 
white things with a lot of stuff bunched upon the 
top of them—one something like Sadie’s?” was 
his next question. 

Amy could not help laughing at this descrip- 
tion of the pretty tarlatan-covered sun-hats she 
had so much coveted; and as it is not in girl’s 
nature to refuse a new hat, she soon found her- 
self the possessor of a hat like Sadie’s; only in- 
stead of the cluster of moss rose-buds that deco- 
rated Sadie’s, a tiny spray of blue forget-me-nots 
nestled among the snowy folds of the one selected. 

The dress was purchased too, also a dainty 
necktie and pretty gloves ; and if Amy’s heart was 
sore and aching as she rode home in the still June 
evening, it was not her uncle’s fault. 

When the day of the picnic came, if it was not 
a happy girl who exhibited herself to Mr. Mar- 
shall’s admiring eyes, it was a very pretty and 
happy-looking one. The folds of her blue and 
white dress fell gracefully around her, the braids 
of glossy brown hair were wound smoothly 
around her head, and the broad-brimmed hat 
shaded a sweet dushed face with dainty rose-bud 
mouth and dark-fringed hazel eyes. 
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Mr. Marshall drove the girls to the iake, thence 
to the island that lay in the midst of the still 
waters. There was no settled order of proceeding, 
but half a dozen boats, each capable of holding 
several persons, made as many trips as were nec- 
essary. 

It was the very place fora picnic. The island 
was for the most part well wooded, and on one 
side, under the cool shade of the white birches, 
was as smooth and green a carpet as one need 
wish, whereon it was the custom to set tables and 
make tea and coffee. 

Mr. Russell was astonished as well as angry 
when he saw Miss Ross. It was bad enough for 
her to have refused to come with him—this she 
had tacitly done—but afterward to come with some 
one else—he neither knew or cared who the some 
one else was—was too much for his equanimity. 

So, with becoming assiduity, he devoted him- 
self to pretty Minnie Thorne, sat by her side un- 
der the cool shadow of the great trees, walked 
with her along the wide stretch of gravel that ex- 
tended far out into the lake on one side of the 
island, bestowed upon her every attention he was 
capable of, and all the time he was thinking of 
Amy Ross—wondering why she had told him 
she did not wish to go to the picnic, and after all 
was there, looking so bright and happy. 

Aad Amy, who was surrounded by admirers, 
for not one of whom she cared the smallest‘atom, 
saw the attention given to fair-haired, blue-eyed 
Minnie Thorne, by the dark-haired man who had 
looked so saucily at her in her uncle’s old kit¢hen 
only a week before, and wished herself back with 
Aunt Marshall, sewing, baking—anything to be 
out of sight of the handsome couple who wan- 
dered about the island apparently so happy in 
each other’s society. 

The long afternoon wore away—till around, 
above, beneath the setting sun,were piled masses 
of gold and crimson clouds, tipped and barred 
with the clear rosy purple, seen only in the still 
loveliness of a summer sunset. 

Then the company dispersed, and as the last 
rosy’ flush lingeringly died awa¥ from meadow, 
lake and wood, Amy reached her uncle’s house— 
as unhappy a girl as ever returned from a picnic. 

The kind-hearted old man asked immediately 
how she had enjoyed herself, and with an aching 
heart, she was obliged to say that it had been a 
splendid picnic—a great success—and sitting on 
the porch in the summer gloaming, he thought 
how fortunate it was that he had found out about 
Amy’s dress in time, and the child had been able 
to go to the picnic and enjoy herself. 

Up stairs, Amy watched the stars come out one 
by one, and when she could no longer see them 
for the tears that dimmed her eyes, said to herself 
bitterly: “Why did uncle find me crying that 
afternoon ? Why didn’t I tell him that I couldn’t 
go to the picnic any way, after telling Mr. Rus- 





sell that I did not wish to go. Poor uncle—he 
thinks I have had such a happy day.” 
Mr. Russell went no more to the old farm 


_ house he had professed to find so pleasant; and 


when ‘he occasionally met Miss Ross, had noth- 
ing, beyond the merest commonplace remarks, to 
say to:her. 

When the hot August suns had colored and 
ripened the great clusters of blackberries in the 
distant pastures, Mrs. Marshall, intent on the 
preparation of the blackberry jam she was so 
famous for making, sent Amy one afternoon to 
filla large tin pail with the ripened treasures. 

Sadie Marshall did not go. She did not like 
to pick blackberries—the sun was so hot, and the 
great thorns on the bushes tore one’s clothes and 
scratched one’s hands so badly. Perhaps Amy 
could have echoed her cousin’s objections, but 
her opinion on the subject was not asked—she 
was simply told to “ put on her old brown print 
dress (anything was good enough to pick berries 
in), and try and fill her pail before supper time.” 

So she went alone to the big hill pasture; and 
when she had half-completed her allotted task, 
and had scratched her hands and arms, and torn 
her dress in orthodox style, she was startled at 
hearing footsteps near her, and looking up, saw 
Mr. Edward Russell coming carelessly toward 
her—his gun in his hand. 

She paused in her efforts to reach a tall bush 
that displayed its rich, black clusters just over 
her head, hoping he would not see her; but his 
path lay directly by the clump of bushes, close to 
which she was standing, and in an instant he was 
beside her—with a smile on his lips and a dull 
pain in his heart. 

He had intended to speak to Amy Ross, only 
in the form civility required, but this was different 
from meeting her in society, and he could not 
pass directly by and say nothing; so suddenly he 
found himself talking to her in the old familiar 
fashion, and then he offered to help her pick ber- 
ries. 

This Amy declined; but Mr. Russell calmly 
laid his gun down on a grassy knoll, and saying, 
“Tam so much taller than you,” bent down the 
bush she had vainly endeavored to reach, and 
began leisurely to swell the contents of the pail 
beside him. 

When he stooped down to place a large hand- 
ful of berries therein, he caught sight of Amy’s 
poor little scratched hands—one of them with 
such a cruel mark across the back and up the 
wrist. 

“How you have scratched your hands, Miss 
Amy!” he exclaimed, ruefully. “Don’t they 
pain you ?” 

She put her hands together, looked at them a 
moment, and said, “‘ Being flesh and blood, my 
hands ache—one of them especially.” 

Edward Russell stood for an instant, unde- 
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cided—those pitiful little hands were too much 
for his dignity—he took a step forward, placed a 
broad palm each side of the two little ones, folded 
them close together, and the first words the aston- 
ished girl heard, were, “I love you, Amy.” 

She could not speak, and it was of no use to 
try and draw her hands away from him. He 
held them close, while, taking the remark above 
quoted for a text, he gave a short discourse, and 
at its close, instead of asking if ever so small a 
portion could be returned, inquired, “ Why 
wouldn’t you go to the picnic with me ?” 

“T had nothing fit to wear,’—and there was 
one upward appealing glance—“I couldn’t go— 
so different from everybody else—and—and Aunt 
Marshal! never thinks I need anything.” 

Mr. Russell looked puzzled. 

**But you went, Amy, and wore such a pretty 
dress and looked so bright and happy—” 

Looking at the face close beside him, the young 
man saw the lips quiver, then the sweet voice 
said, with a suspicious trembling in the low tones: 
“Uncle Marshall gave me a new dress that same 
night after I told you I could not go, and I didn’t 
dare tell him that I didn’t wish to go then—but I 
wasn’t happy at all—I—I was as wretched as I 
could be.”’ 

Mentally Edward Russell used some very strong 
language regarding himself and his stupidity, but 
aloud, he asked calmly, “ What made you un- 
happy, Amy?” 

It was not a very kind question for him to ask, 
and the one shy glance from the dark-fringed hazel 
eyes must have been more eloquent in its reproof 
than any spoken words could have been, for an 
instant after a strong arm was placed around the 
girl’s slender waist, and a dark face close to her 
own whispered, “ Forgive me.” 

There was no answer, but we infer that forgive- 
ness was granted—for, two hours later, a happy 
couple walked down the long hill pastures, and 
across the broad fields to Farmer Marshall’s house, 
and the gentleman carried a well filled pail of 
blackberries. 

A mistake that might have caused two people 
sorrow and heart-ache all their lives long, had 
been rectified. 


, 


THAT OLDEN SUMMER-TIME. 








On many a quiet evening, 
Like a long forgotten rhyme, 

Comes the sweet yet mournful memr'y 
Of that olden summer-time. 

That dear time when love was beaming, 
When youth was in its prime, 

That year when all was beautiful, 
That olden summer-time. 


Where, oh where! are they departed, 
The years when youth was ming? 

Now naught remains save memory, 
Of that olden summer-time, 








A SUPERFLUOUS “R” IN THE 
POST-OFFICE GRASP, AND 
HOW I GOT IT OUT. 





M. B. HORTON, 


A letter dropped into a street box—snap goes 
the lid, and I return to my room excited and ai- 
most trembling at the importance of the words 
thus suddenly put out of my hands and out of 
my sight. 

He would receive this letter before to-morrow 
perhaps—Azs hand would break the seal—Azs eyes 
would follow the important words gone out of 
my hands and sight. Just now casting myself 
upon the bed from weariness of thought about 
this little white-enveloped messenger-—wondering 
yet, if it would satisfy in every part; I clasped 
my hands above my head, and tried to banish 
every hope and fear in thoughts of less important 
things. But, strange, that iron box which held 
the words I had written was ever before my eyes. 

There were other letters there—piled one above 
another, or lying side by side—but was there one 
so wonderful as mine? The others spake no 
doubt of business, of kindly memories, of death, 
of marriage—but mine! It was lying there now 
in the midst of all these varied interests, speech- 
less, and yet so full of speech! So much in har- 
mony with the outward look of its companions, 


‘and yet within itself so different! 


And soon the carrier would be along to gather 
up the contents of the box, adding my letter to a 
still larger company of the same mixed interests, 
and it would be still further lost in this greater 
whole. 

My letter to Aim. My first. Written at my 
best, and re-written at my better, as I thought— 
again re-written with a loss, I fear, of its first 
simplicity, and then re-read with a fear of this, 
but with despairing ignorance of what was really 
best, so I would let it go. “ Snap” went the iron 
jaw and it was swallowed up, On my easy bed, 
with my hands clasped over my head, I lay, still 
going over and over again the sentences so deeply 
impressed upon my memory. Were they all cor- 
rect—well-rounded, the choice of words the best, 
and none misspelt? I remembered with a sud- 
den fear how often I had made mistakes in the 
simplest words; because with all my scholarsh:p 
I never could remember where double letters 
came in, and where one of a kind was quite 
enough, I was careless beside. Careful about 
my sentences, I might have overlooked one or 
more of the lawless laws: “here omit,’’ “ here 
add.” 

My first letter to Aim, and answering my first 
love-letter—my first proposal, too—how could I 
forget that every word must bear its testimony to 
my careful education, as well as to my intelli. 
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gence, and heart! Oh, it was impossible that I 
should have been so careless as to misspell a word! 

I must read his letter over again, although I 
could follow every line without the written char- 
acters. It lay in my clasped hands above my 
head, and now again my heart warmed with a 
kind of triumph within me, as I read how I had 
been chosen for my “sweetness and grace, from 
a whole world of the guod and the fair.” 

How strong and tender every well-formed sen- 
ence was! Just strong enough, and just tender 
enough, just perfect as a whole! Two days had 
passed since I had received this letter, and so the 
first flush of feeling had passed away and I could 
quietly compare it with my own; seeing with re- 
gret mine so weak where his was so strong, mine 
so cold where his was so tender. For really, how 
could I enclose the words of my deep-felt joy 
within the little two-leaved volume I had dropped 
into that iron box! Why,I should be my life 
long writing out the strong and tender things laid 
up in my soul! There! why did I not say this 
to him in my letter? I always think of better 
things than I say—and such a good, rich sentence 
as this would have been—it is so strange that we 
cannot do our best at the most important time! 
This would have been worth a dozen pages of 
such unsatisfying sentences as I had sent away. 

I seemed impelled to rise and look over the 
draft of those sentences again, to be quite miser- 
ably assured of their incompleteness. 

I opened my desk, took out the paper from 
which I had last copied, and resting my chin 
upon my hands, my elbows upon my desk as if 
for business, I jealously scanned the very dotting 
of my “i’s”’ and crossing of my “t’s.” “ Quelle 
horreur!”’ I exclaimed; as if I could not express 
my consternation in my native tongue. My best, 
most tender passage spoiled by a “ carressing !” 
What mischievous spirit guided my pen to this 
direful mishap? Oh, how it stared at me in iis 
disgraceful fullness—how that superfluous “r’”’ 
made my brain reel. ‘“ How could I get the let- 
ter back?” was my first inquiring thought. “I 
will have it back,’”’ was my next determination. 

“ Letters collected at nine and twelve.” Yes, 
I remembered. What time is it now?  Half- 
past eleven, and the letter was dropped at ten— 
it is not too late! I am so glad that it was not 
dropped before the first collection. I can get it 
back when the carrier comes round. 

Nervously putting on my hat and shawl, I sal- 
lied forth in search of that superfluous “r.” I 
reached the box in time—there it rested, uncon- 
cernedly ; everywhere iron-bound, against an iron 
post, padlocked with iron, and its iron lid mock- 
ingly inviting entrance as I gazed, but never exit. 
That insignificant, dark thing having power to 
hold its own against my eager fingers, had hiding 
so effectually the important messenger I longed 
again to see. 





The wind was blustering and chilly, with a 
coming storm ; little shivers ran through my veins, 
as I watched and waited. Rheumatic pains 
might come to me upen the spot, but I could 
watch and wait all day, if I could but get that 
letter from the little iron prison in which it so 
innocently lay. 

“Oh, here he comes!” I joyfully exclaimed, 
“and all my trouble is over.” He comes—his 
steady, even gait not one whit hastened for all 
my impatient waiting. I stood beside the box as 
the carrier came up, so as to give him no unneces- 
sary delay in handing me my property. He gave 
me a careless glance as he unlocked the box to 
let free my imprisoned error. His hand, so em- 
powered by his office, entered where my eager 
fingers could not go, and out it drew among the 
others the letter with 42s name superscribed upon 
it. 

I smiled upon the young official, and asked 
him for the letter which I had dropped that 
morning, and which I wished again, so that I 
might correct an error. 

I fancied, as I spoke, that the young man’s 
face expressed astonishment, or proud disdain, or 
pity at my ignorance—something, at least, ex- 
tremely disagreeable in my present mood! And 
I asked again, in a less winning way, “I would 
like the letter that I dropped this morning in the 
box, directed—” and I had to give Azs name to 
the carrier’s ear, while the blustering wind car- 
ried it to and fro as it did the falling leaves. 

“ A letter you have dropped for mailing ?’’ he 
inquired, in a strangely impressive tone, as if he 
questioned my common sense. 

“ Why, yes!”’ I replied, with a rising doubt to 
trouble me, but all the more determined to do 
my best to win the prize; “a letter that has not 
yet been mailed—only dropped in here; you can 
give it to me, of course.” 

“TI cannot give you the letter, miss,” he said, 
in a kind, firm tone, as he saw my earnestness. 

“Not give me the letter written by myself!’’ I 
exclaimed, with righteous indignation. “ Not 
give me my own letter, my own property! Noth- 
ing but an innocent bit of paper—there it lies in 
your hand—-how simple a thing to let me have it 
without more words,” 

“ A simple thing that would cost me my good 
name, and place,” replied the carrier, with manly 
dignity. 

“] will open it here before you, to prove how 
worthless it is to any one but me,’’ I impetuously 
exclaimed, becoming reckless over the unexpected 
difficulties of a case which grew into even graver 
importance the longer the letter was withheld. 

“1 cannot let you have it,” he answered, more 
firmly than before, as he witnessed my determin- 
ation to possess it. 

“Well, then, tear it up here on the spot, and 
there will be no question about possession,” 
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The strange expression passed again over the 
carrier’s face, and he seemed to smile at my 
youthful folly, as he firmly replied, “I cannot 
tear it up. A letter once deposited in this box, is 
held by the law of my department, and I have no 
power to release or destroy.” 

He was a bright, intelligent young fellow, this 
carrier, and he began to show signs of sympathy, 
as my anxiety increased. 

“If you go to the post-office yourself, it is 
quite possible that you may recover your letter.” 

“ Oh, that I can do at once!” I exclaimed, very 
well pleased that such a simple thing would pro- 
duce the desired result; “the office is just down 
the street, and I can so easily do that.” 

“ But I am not connected with this branch,” 
the carrier replied, not realizing how much he 
was complicating things again, for my discom- 
fiture; “I am from the city proper, and you must 
go in there to ask about your letter.” 

** Into the city ?” 

“ Yes, you must be upon the spot before I reach 
it—before the letters are delivered to be mailed.” 

“Cannot you do this for me ?” 

“ No one can do it for you—you must be there 
to claim it for yourself. I shall have gone my 
round and appear at the city office in about an 
hour. If you can reach the place before me, as 
I have said before, there may be a possibility of 
getting your letter back.” 

“Only a possibility ?” 

“Yes, only a possibility; for it is not an easy 
thing to take a letter out of the hands of the law 
after it has once been dropped into them,” 

“ The hands of the law! Why, what has the 
law to do with my own property—with a letter I 
have written myself?” 

He smiled. “I think you will have some ex- 
perience of this law before you receive your let- 
ter.” He locked the box, and turning as if to 
go, stopped short, as I stood irresolute, and kindly 
added, “Go to the st. entrance, and it 
will lead you to the head clerk’s office; perhaps 
he can manage things for you.”’ 

He went away with the same even, steady gait, 
leaving me and all my trouble behind but taking 
with him that superfluous “ r.” 

And what should I do now? “I will have it 
yet!” and I started toward home—“ I wi// have 
my letter back—written by my own hand—with 
nothing in it that concerns the ‘city proper,’ or 
the ‘ branch,’ and kept from me by what he calls 
the faw—absurd! I think that honest carriers 
might be allowed some little discretion as to the 
simple matter of giving a lady like me what he 
knows must be an innocent little thing.” 

I had only a few moments to bestow upon my 
toilet, for I must be in the city—three miles away 
—within the hour. 

Explaining to no one my object, I hurried out 
of the house, and taking the cars—which fortu- 











nately were ready for me—I found myself on my 
way to an unknown land. It was indeed an un- 
known land to me, for I was a young, delicate, 
and rather timid girl—always dependent on the 
man for such a work as business, or this facing 
of “the law—” and as I left the cars I was 
obliged to ask the man in which direction lay the 
strong granite building, which held my little let- 
ter in its mighty grasp. 

I found myself at last before that granite 
building which I sought, and opening a swinging 
door, entered a labyrinth of place and order, with 
not a clue to guide me to the place and order of 
the head clerk’s office. 

A wail all full of eyes—innumerable it seemed 
to me—was on my right; before me stretched an 
avenue, leading where? MHurrying people ad- 
vancing and retreating in a constant stream, 
passed by me. I was not noticed, although the 
only woman there. I watched the passing faces, 
to see which one looked willing to answer any 
question I might ask. I trusted ome good face, 
and timidly requested to know where I might 
find the place I was in search of. 

“Go on to the farther door there, and you will 
find the place you want.” 

I went on, as I was directed, and pushing open 
the door, walked toward a railed enclosure. 

“IT would like to speak about a letter that I 
want returned to me,” I said to the clerk, as he 
looked up. 

He was evidently much surprised to see my 
youthful face framed so suddenly in the outlook 
of his desk. 

“A letter, miss, to be returned? this is seldom 
allowed. But—” catching the shadow of the 
disappointment which again crept over me—“ we 
will see if we can help you.,”’ 

The honest carrier, at this moment passing 
through the back of the enclosure from which I 
was railed off, caught sight of my pleading face, 
and now came forward to strengthen my cause. 

* Here is the letter that the lady wants,’’ he 
said, as he presented it to the clerk. 

I saw it again—so near and yet so far! If he 
would only hand it to me, that I might be gone! 

“ Take it to the other desk, and find out what 
is said there about the matter.” 

Again the letter traveled out of my sight; and 
the word came back: “ Nothing can be done 
down here—the person must go upstairs.” 

More law! And where was I to go upstairs ? 
and then to whom? 

“ Up two flights, to the post-master himself,” 
directed the clerk, as he saw my indecision. 

“ But cannot some one do this for me?” I 
asked, with earnestness. 

“ No one can do it for you,” he replied; “ you 
must go yourself.” 

« Just as I have heard before !”” I murmured to 
myself, quite angrily. Should I be brave enough, 
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and resolute enough to see it out, or coward 
enough, and weak enough to leave my letter in 
“the hands of the law?’ Was it worth while to 
penetrate to other mysterious places, to face the 
great high chief himself, for such a gain as that 
superfluous “r?” or should I leave my lover to 
wonder, and perhaps grow cold in his admiring 
sentiments over my prolonged “ carressing ?” 

With a new and quite womanly emphasis, I 
declared to myself, “I qw/7 have that letter back 
at any cost.” And away I went, mounting the 
stairs, up, and up, and up, two flights of solitude, 
my footsteps now my only companions, and they 
so strongly repeating in their steady voice: 
* Annie Lee! Annie Lee! let it be, let it be.” 
It seemed to make me conscious of the family at 
home, and how they would all stand aghast at 
the sight of me mounting those lonely stairs. At 
the top I found another round of rooms. But I 
also found the great chief’s office, opened the 
door, and entered. A man sat near the centre of 
the room reading a paper. I advanced toward 
him in a respectful way (was he the chief him- 
self?) and timidly made known my errand. 

He arose immediately without a word, and 
passed out of my sight, bringing back with him a 
person who sat down at a desk beside me with 
the air of a judge ready to pronounce me inno- 
cent or guilty, as things might turn. 

“Explain to me about the letter you desire,” 
he commenced, with a majestic tone. 

Here was the law, indeed! I had only dealt 
before with seryants—but here must be the chief, 
at last! Was I Annie Lee, the petted, the ad- 
mired, the beloved? or was I Annie Lee, the 
criminal at the bar? “I think I must tell him 
who I am,’’ I whispered, to myself; “he will 
respect me more, and change his manner if I 
And I began, aloud: 


” 


name my father to him.” 
“T can tell you that I am 
A sudden interruption, with the emphatic 

words, “I want no reference as to who yov are; 

only write upon this paper the exact address of 





the letter you require of us.” 
I stood and wrote, with an unsteady hand, 
M. Victor TALBOT, 
Harvard University, 
Camb rid: ge, 
Mass. 
And handed back the paper. 

“ That is not a‘t,’ that is more like an ‘1,’” 
with the paper returned to my hand. 

“TItis a ‘t,’” I said, quite smartly, annoyed at 
the person’s tone. 

“It is not a‘t,’’? was the reply; “if it is to 
you, you will make it plainer.” 

I filled up the shadow of a loop at the top, and 
crossed it higher. The man I first saw was 
called, and with a written message, was sent be- 
low. I took his chair and paper, and apparently 
lost all sense of jurisdiction and anxiety, in the 
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reports of politics and war. But I had not. 
Would that messenger I had mistaken for the 
chief, ever return? Yes, he did; but without the 
letter. Again I was called up before the bar. 

* Have you seen the letter since you came ?” 

“T have.” And I described the very place. 

Another written message, and the man departed. 

And now all things grew bright to me—the sun 
shone with a more friendly ray, the room, before 
so grave with the presence of the same, put on a 
cheerful, protecting aspect, the judge had de- 
parted, and in his place sat a gray-haired gentle- 
man, with a fatherly face, kind, true, and rare in 
its attractive sweetness. 

And now I knew that I was standing, at last, 
before the “master,” and the “ person” was a 
servant to him, as well as the others, only higher. 
I had ascended, step by step, from the street-box 
collector to the power that ruled in this high 
place; and I was well repaid for all my mount- 
ing, in seeing that power face to face, which was 
so grandly embodied ina kind, good man! Yes, 
even without that superfluous “r,”’ I should have 
gone away delighted with my strange experience. 

The gentle tone, the most considerate and 
courteous deference to my position, accompanied 
the words, “ We are obliged to use great caution 
in returning letters, as unfair advantage might be 
taken of our want of care. We have to appear 
toward the innocent as toward the guilty, because 
the rules are made to protect all alike, and they 
cannot be changed for any innocent or evil ap- 
pearances. This is a good name that you have 
written here—I know his father well.” 

And then I told him all—how anxious I had 
felt about a very little thing, and how I had been 
led from step to step into his presence. He 
smiled upon me, chatted with me, said that he 
too had made mistakes—we were all in danger 
of them—and made me feel more like myself 
than since I lay upon the bed with my hands 
clasped above my head, And when the man 
returned with the thing I had coveted so much I 
felt a calm indifference as to its possession, which 
surprised myself, and gave me power to appear at 
ease when I was asked to sign my name to a 
printed form, the blanks of which had been filled 
up by the gray-haired gentleman with the true, 
rare face. 

«One more request I have to make,” he said, 
in his fatherly way ; “‘ please show me the signa- 
ture of this letter you have written ;” and he gave 
it into my hand. 

“TIT tore the envelope apart, and with a blush 
for fear of other words meeting his eye, displayed 
to®him the simple name of “Annie Lee.” I 
know he never saw another line, for he scarcely 
looked at what I showed him, in deference to 
my blush. 

“It is enough,”’ he answered; “I am very glad 
that you can have your letter returned.” 
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“I am very grateful to you for your kindness, 
I am sure, and thank you for the trouble you 
have taken.” 

“We are here to do you service,” he replied, 
with a courtly grace; “we are the people’s ser- 
vants.”” 

A fine old servant, he! Bidding him a really 
afiectionate farewell, I carried my error with me 
down the stairs—past the myriad of eyes upon 
the wall—and through the crowded streets back 
to my home, 

Throwing off my hat and shawl in my own room, 
I held the cause of my strange wanderings in my 
hand some little time, and then unfolded it, to 
cast reproach upon that unfortunate word. 

What did I see? and did it smile upon me 
with a rare enjoyment of my new astonishment ? 
I believe it really did; for with the error in my 
mind so long, the word stood now before my eyes 
in its tenderest, best look—*caressing!’’ And 
so there had been no mistake at all, excepting in 
the draft that did not get into the post-office 
grasp! Well, well! and yet it was very well too. 
For I had been taught some interesting things 
about the law, and had met that gray-haired gen- 
tleman with the fine, true face. 

At the wedding reception of M. Victor 
Talbot and Annie Lee, a well-remembered voice 
whispered in my ear, “It seems, my dear, that 
all mistakes have ended well.” 

“Oh! that every one of my mistakes might 
end in no mistake at all, as in the case of that 
superfluous ‘r.’’’ And then he heard the end of 
my adventure. 
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[Adz Dawn.) 


Life is a garden, where blossoming rose 
Underneath sunshine perpetually grows ; 
Where sweet-voiced singing birds carol above, 
And over all gleams the glamour of love. 


[Noontide.] 
Life is a promise, a prospect, a hope; 
Fortune smiles brightly on each horoscope ; 
Each one may bravely win honor and fame, 
Carving in letters of glory his name. 
[Sundown.] 
Life is a mystery, a gloom and a shade, 
Half of it carnival, all masquerade ; 
Man is a player, a puppet, a slave, 
Happy his exit, e’en unto his grave! . 
[Night-time.]} 
Life is to each of us, that which we will, 
Joyous or sorrowful, happy or ill, 
Morning or noontide, or sundown or night, 
Life may be worth the gift, if taken right. 
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Playing at Geometry—WNo. 3. 





JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


The little folks will be apt to think that geom- 
etry is the very hard name of a very hard matter, 
and that it need not be studied except by grown 
up people. This however is a mistake, for the 
science enters into the every-day life of every 
person, and the baby really learns an early lesson 
in it, the first time he bumps*his head against a 
sharp corner. 

The word geometry, which in itself means the 
measuring of the earth, is used to express the col- 
lection of rules or methods by which an accurate 
measurement can be made of all things that have 
form and size. Many of the words or terms of 
this science are so simple and convenient that 
they may be taught to a young child to assist him 
in expressing his own thoughts, as well as to lead 
him to observe accurately the objects with which 
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he works and plays. 
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To begin with the a, b, c, of the science, let 
the child notice that any figure which is called a 
square, is bounded by four lines of equal length 
and that these four lines join each other always 
in the same kind of a corner. In geometry a 
corner is called an angle,.and the word is very 
convenient, because it is always meant to express 
the space between two straight lines, that meet at 
a point. The upright lines of the square are 
called vertical and the two which lie level are 
called horizontal as they run in the same direction 
as the horizon. 

As a first experiment cut a square out of paper, 
then by folding crosswise it will be cbserved that 
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the corners are exactly equal, because when a ver- 
tical line meets a horizontal line the space between 
them is always the same, and is called in geome- 
try a right angle. Now cut the square from cor- 
ner to corner, or by the diagonal, which word 
only means through the corners, and the square 
is divided into two three-cornered pieces. These 
pieces are called triangles, that is three angles. 

By being encouraged to join such sections in 
various ways, the child readily acquires some of 
the first important ideas upon the value of lines 
and angles, and can be led to examine those 
that occur in doors, windows, tables, etc. By 
increasing the size and number of the pieces, the 
child can make amusement for himself, and the 
litter of the cut papers will be readily endured for 
the pleasing results in peaceful and entertaining 
occupation. 

A simple little game for the fireside can be 
manufactured from some colored cards, and will 
serve to impress this geometrical lesson. Cut 
eight squares of card of exactly the same size— 
one inch square will be found convenient. Divide 
four of them from corner to corner, thus making 
four entire squares and eight triangles. Out of 
these twelve pieces, as a geometrical puzzle, a 
square is to be formed. The accompanying dia- 
gram shows the solution of the problem. 
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If the squares are made of red and the triangles 
of green card, or any other contrasting colors, the 
game will be more attractive, and by increasing 
the squares to two inches it is rendered quite im- 
posing, and the pieces are less likely to be lost. 

As a variation upon the same idea, another 
simple puzzle may be constructed by making 
eighteen squares, twelve of which are to be left 
entire, while six of them are cut into halves. 
With these twelve squares and twelve tri- 
angles a new square can be made according to 
the diagram. If four of the squares are red, 
eight white, and the triangles blue, a pleasing ef- 
fect can be produced. A neat envelope or a pretty 
little box to contain the pieces, is all that is needed 
to complete a toy of home manufacture which 
will furnish agreeable occupation for the little 
ones, who may be excited to extend the pleasure 





by cutting the same game out of card as a present 
for a favorite playmate. 

Another puzzle, a little more complicated in 
shape, can be easily cut in the same manner hy 
introducing a simple variety of angles. 
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Eight pieces like No, 1, and four each of No. 
2 and No. 3 are required. The design can be 
made more fanciful by cutting No. 1 in blue card, 
No. 2 in white, and No, 3 in red. The size may 
be readily increased by drawing a pattern from 


oe 
the diagram in the following manner: Increase 
the central square to two inches, and extend the 
outer square two inches beyond the inner one; all 
the other measurements are then made by the 
angles and the middle of the sides. It may be 
observed that these pieces contain angles that are 























less than a right angle, and are therefore called 
acute angles from being acute or sharp. 

The simplicity of the puzzles given above con- 
stitutes their greatest charm to young children, 
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who generally find genuine pleasure in discover- 
ing that they can manufacture such little games 
for themselves, while a word or two of casual in- 
struction upon the terms used to describe the 
lines and angles will not be regarded as seriously 
detracting from the fun. 

The size of these toys has not been chosen 
merely for convenience or by accident, for, trifling 
as they may be deemed, such little games can be 
used as a means of familiarizing a child with the 
measurement of distances. To instantly deter- 
mine by the eye, the size of any small object, with 
considerable accuracy, is really an important ac- 
complishment, and often quite difficult of acquire- 
ment. With such toys, however, the child teaches 
himself to judge small dimensions without .con- 
scious effort, and it will be found excellent prac- 
tice to incite him to cut out these simple games 
in several sizes; thus, by taking first one inch and 
then two inches as the basis of measurement, he 
will acquire considerable facility in judging by 
the eye. 

Ata certain fireside a group of little children 
find favorite toys in a yard-stick, a tape-measure 
and a carpenter’s rule, frequently making fun for 
themselves by bartering each other to guess the 
height of the tables, doors, etc., and the clever 
hits, and “awful mistakes” add equally to the 
amusement. Several of the little ones have thus 
learned to measure by the eye with considerable 
accuracy, and without effort habitually describe 
objects by their size in feet and inches. By such 
practice, a native taste can be educated into exacti- 
tude, and what is perhaps still more important, a 
natural deficiency may be somewhat corrected. 
The child who is instinctively ready and accurate 
finds pleasing amusement in the exercise of his 
faculty, while the one that is naturally inexact in 
his observations is taught to recognize his own 
blunders, and strive to correct them. 

While straight lines are readily measured by the 
eve, a slight curve will often place an otherwise 
accurate observer at fault—an amusing instance 
of this can be found in the following simple ex- 
periment: Place on the floor against the opposite 
wall of the room, a gentleman’s dress hat, usually 
dignified as a “ stove-pipe,” and ask the company 
severally to guess its height. The differences of 
opinion are frequently so great that the final ref- 
erence to the yard-stick will produce amazement 
among the guessers. 
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“WAITING is appointed to those to whom 
waiting is best, and the toil and storm of life to 
those who can bear them.” 

THERE is no absurdity in approving as well as 
condemning the same individual; for as few 
people are always in the right, so on the other 
hand it is improbable that they should always be 
in the wrong. 








THESE HEARTS OF OURS. 


BY ESTELLE THOMSON. 
Dropped in the heart of summer flowers, 
The dews unfold the leaves, 
And dainty hues into their bloom, 
The golden sunshine weaves, 


Kissed by the breeze the lily-buds 
Give to the wandering air, 

The fragrance sweet their waxen bells 
Have safely treasured there, 


The nut-browfi waters in the shade 
Through ferns.and mosses run ; 

But gold-hued blush the dimpling waves 
Beneath the glowing sun. 





The perfumed winds blown from the South, 
Tell where their pathway lay— 

Cradled at night amid the leaves, 
And rocked in flowers all day. 

These hearts of ours, these throbbing hearts, 
When love drops in like dew, 

Their tender thoughts and hopes unfold, 
Like summer flowers to view. 

These hearts of ours, these throbbing hearts, 
When trust within them dwells, 

Give-forth to all their wealth of love, 
Like wind-kissed lily-bells. 

These hearts of ours, these throbbing hearts, 
Like shaded waters run, 

Till, touched by kindly word or deed, 
They sparkle in the sun, 

These hearts of ours, these throbbing hearts, 
Tell how their pathway lies— 

Some lives are dark’ning in the gloom, 
For some, sweet hopes arise. 





CARROLL SHELDON’S VEN- 
TURE. 


Cc. A. M. 
CHAPTER I. 


MARIAN, 


“A face flashed like a cymbal on his face 
And shook with silent clangor heart and brain, 
Transfiguring him to music.” 

“Carroll, do come off that croquet ground— it’s 
wretchedly damp. Besides, there’s the dinner- 
gong.’ Thus, more or less grammatically, calls 
out stately Georgina Sheldon to her handsome 
brother, joint heir with her to all the hoards of 
money which that individual now familiarly des- 
ignated as “old Sheldon” had left at his death, 
and the object, so Georgina sincerely believed, 
of the aspirations of every marriageable female 
who encountered him. According to Georgina, 
Carroll's triumphant pathway was strewn with 
eager victims; every single woman or girl she 
saw wanted to marry her fascinating, and above 
all, wealthy brother. 
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“It isn’t damp, Georgie, and I’m not coming,” 
firmly replies the said irresistible. ‘Do go in to 
your dinner ; that’s a good girl!” adds he with a 
wave of his mallet, then turns to a young girl 
s¢ated beside him beneath a wide-spreading 
maple. 

The sister sighed. 

If it was for this that they had come to T 
she could not but wish that they had stayed at 
home at the town-house, yes, in spite even of 
Aunt Grusall’s ill-humor which was rather worse 
—as a rule—when they remained in town during 
the heated term, as had happened before now. 
Aunt Grusall, until enskied, would be a thorn in 
the flesh. For Aunt Grusall, it could not be de- 
nied, was fearfully and wonderfully made, and had 
been endowed by too liberal nature with peculiar- 
ities that were simply maddening. In point of 
fact Aunt Grusall was a lively widow of fifty, and 
she flirted. 

Still, dreadful though it was to be at home with 
Aunt Grusall and to witness her superannuated 
arts, especially with a foreign party whom she 
called ‘the Baron,” and who was a baron, and 
barren of money, it was equally dreadful to be at 
T———, whither that gentleman, whose an- 
tecedents were involved in the midnight of mys- 
tery, had followed the aged flirt. Dreadful also to 
see, day after day, while Aunt Grusall endeavors 
to restore to its whilom bloom her sere and yel- 
low leaf, that Carroll would persist in “ making a 
fool of himself with that Marian Leedsworth.” 

“That Marian Leedsworth” was a young girl of 
remarkable beauty, but her father—here fashion- 
able Miss Sheldon, born in the purple, would 
shudder at the dreadful, the hideous thought—her 
father was a shoemaker. 

Could even a Greek nose and a form like 
Psyche’s own, the grace of an Atalanta, violet- 
hued eyes beneath curved lashes, hair of the hue 
of amber, take away that “strong offense’s cross ?”’ 
Poor Marian Leedsworth not only was not fash- 
ionable, “ not anybody,” but her parents were 
what Miss Sheldon, with a thrill of aversion, 
habitually shrank from as “‘ common people.” 

And Carroll Sheldon, handsome, twenty-six and 
rich—was in love with her! 

So Georgina had as they say in Persia,“ covered 
her head with the ashes of affliction and sat upon 
the mountain of despair.” 

She knew, moaned Georgina to Aunt Grusall 
—for she must, she said, speak her sorrow to 
some sympathizer or go wild—that something hor- 
rid would come of it all. And she had always 
she added, “ been so proud of Carroll.” 

The way that this mournful state of things had 
been brought about, was as follows: The pretty 
daughter of the proprietress of the “large and 
fashionable "’ boarding house, where the Sheldons 
and Aunt Grusall had pitched their tents-—or rather 
had their frunks pitched out that summer—had 
17. 
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been aschoolmate of beautiful Marian Leedsworth, 
and Mrs. Melders, kindly-hearted matron, had 
seen fit to indulge Norah in her desire to invite 
the girl from I to spend the warm months 
there. 

Fair Marian’s parents, though quite aware that 
her exceptional beauty would attract attention, had 
not seen fit to frown upon the invitation. They. 
were, though poor, neither vulgar nor vulgarly 
ambitious people, but they did desire and aspire 





to the recognition of their daughter in society 
better than they could surround her withal. 

For her parents rejoiced in the fact that it was 
not necessary to one possessed of great delicacy 
of feeling to counteract the effect of what with 
many girls would have been evil indeed ; the flat- 
tery Marian hourly met with. From this Marian 
had always shrunk. She was by no means arx- 
ious to marry, or to marry a wealthy man. 

Indeed, when having found out that her niece 
had this opportunity of being seen and courted, 
an aunt of Marian—a_ hard-working, saving 
woman—brought a little hoard of her earnings 
to the young girl—a “good round sum” she 
vauntingly called it—to purchase her summer 
outfit. “ Maid Marian,” as her good aunt delighted 
to call her niece, quietly declined it, and indeed, 
expended the greater part of what her father had 
bestowed upon her for her private purse in pro- 
curing a gift for the same self-sacrificing relative, 
instead of devoting it to an effort to vie with the 
wardrobe of pretty Norah Melders, whose taste 
lay in the direction of what is called “ dress.” 

But Marian was glad to have an opportunity 
to visit T——, of which the scenery is justly cele- 
brated. . The young girl had a wonderful, though 
still crude, talent for landscape painting, and had 
shown great originality in her efforts in that di- 
rection. 

She arrived at T immediately after the 
Sheldons. Carroll’s roving eye was caught at 
once. 

In her simple white dress, her seraphic look, a 
singular simplicity and innocency of aspect, was 
to Carroll Sheldon—already tired of the artificial- 
ities of an artificial society—more than refreshing, 
it soon became dangerous to his peace of mind. 

It would not have sufficed to attract a man of 
refinement—and such Carroll Sheldon undeniably 
was—that a girl should possess only beauty. 
Marian had that and a quietness that was the re- 
sult of the absence of personal vanity, together 
with the presence of intelligence and ready per- 
ceptions as to the proprieties of life. 

But, though she could not avoid replying 
politely to the remarks of the young gentleman 
whom Mrs. Melders had made all haste—at his 
request—to introduce to her, it annoyed Maid 
Marian to the last degree that Carroil should ad- 
dress her at all; for his sister almost ignored her 
presence, and Mrs. Grusall on several occasions 
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made her the butt of remarks, which that dame 
looked upon as the most withering of sarcasms, 
and which, if they were to be taken as specimens 
of the style of wit indulged in by what she called 
‘her set,” certainly failed to commend that set to 
discriminating approbation. But Aunt Grusall 
was ready to venture on anything, even wit, though 
not to “the manner born,” if its ultimate effect 
might be to strangle at its birth the audacious am- 
bition which she attributed to “¢hat girl’? who 
was evidently, she said, trying to entrap her un- 
suspecting nephew, “ poor Carroll.”’ 

*« Poor Carroll,”’ however, seemed rather to en- 
joy himself than otherwise under this mournful 
visitation, He had never looked so adive as he 
now did, or so eager for everything, croquet in- 
cluded, that would throw him in the way of the 
unprincipled schemer above mentioned. 

It is probable that the obvious anxiety of his 
aunt and sister acted as an incentive—Carroll was 
fond of having his own way—for, one lovely 
afternoon—that upon which we find our hero and 
heroine in conversation upon the croquet-ground, 
to the utter distraction of Miss Sheldon—just as 
the dinner-gong sounded—sharp seven !—young 
Sheldon, the heir, offered to the acceptance of 
Marian Leedsworth, daughter of the shoemaker 
at I , his hand, his heart, and his fortune! 

Marian burst into tears. 

It seemed to the girl-beauty a perfect insult 
that the brother of that haughty, supercilious Miss 
Sheldon, and the nephew of that fearful aunt who 
habitually glared upon her as if in emulation of 
the ugliest of the Gorgon’s heads known to art, 
should ask her to marry him. 

To be sure, he was very, very handsome and 
elegant, and looked “ good,” too, Marian thought, 
and she could have liked him if his “ people” 
had not been so unkind ; but, as it was—after ex- 
pressing this latter conviction unguardedly, and 
with many girlish sobs-—she “ would go home to 
her mother” and get away from all this misery, for 
misery it was, and “Mr. Sheldon would please 
let go her hand. Besides, her head ached.” 

Carroll, though not more conceited than the 
heir to a fortune is apt to be, thought he saw love, 
love for him, in all this agitation which made 
Maid Marian more beautiful than ever, and he 
held on to the hand, even kissed it! 

Just then there appeared upon the poarch, be- 
laced and be-flowered, the ample figure of Aunt 
Grusall, behind whom loomed that happy man, the 
baron ; and that lady absolutely g/ared, as I have 
said was her pleasing habit, upon Marian, who, 
snatching her hand—while the baron gave a little 
cynical laugh—from the culprit nephew of the 
angry matron, ran in all haste to her chamber, 
where, in spite of the entreaties of her loving friend 
Norah, she remained, keeping the door locked all 
the evening. 

Next day she had gone! 











Gone ! left the scene of conquest; left her dear 
landscape painting ; left the obnoxious sister and 
terrible aunt; and left—her lover! 

But Carroll Sheldon was not to be baffled in 
that way. After spending an amount of diplomagy 
that would have done credit to a Bismarck in en- 
deavoring to find out from all the divers persons 
who appeared to have conspired together to con- 
ceal it from him, Miss Leedsworth’s address—for 
Nora feared to offend her friend by revealing it, 
and so did her mother, while Georgina and Aunt 
Grusall scorned the idea of being acquainted with 
it, and he was finally obliged to resort to a servant 
to discover it—he set forth for I ,and with 
all the af/omé of a visitor who knew he would 
be welcome, entered upon the privacy of the pa- 
rental abode at about sunset, I-—— being at but a 
short distance from T » as the reader may 
judge from the above fact. 

And there, in the “ gloaming of the evening, 
holding the wilful hand again, Carroll Sheldon 
again proposed and was—accepted. 

Was it a certain sadness in her mother’s eye 
when she had told her story on her return home ; 
was it a wish to triumph over the woman who 
had so cruelly and unjustly treated her; or was it 
love for Carroll Sheldon, that led to fair Marian’s 
final acceptance of his most urgent and earnest 
suit ? 

The sequel will show. 








CHAPTER II. 


CARROLL, 


“ Hath she faults? I would you had them too, 
They are the fruity must of soundest wine, 
Or say, they are regenerating fire 
Such as hath turned the dense black element 
Into a crystal pathway of the sun,” 


The residence in town to which, after the wed- 
ding-trip—a foreign tour—the young couple re- 
paired, was a very elegant abode. It took noth- 
ing from their happiness that Aunt Grusall should 
have set her countenance against them, and let for 
many days many suns go down upon her wrath. 
Carroll would have been glad to see his sister, 
but she, influenced by Mrs. Grusall, held aloof 
also. But that neither the one nor the other made 
their appearance failed to affect either the health 
or the spirits of the truly happy pair. Marian 
reasoned that the coldness of hez husband’s rela- 
tives was no fault of hers; and Carroll seeing that 
his circle appreciated the beauty and modest man- 
ner of his fair young wife, predicted that “ Aunty 
Gru. and Georgie would come round and act as 
if they had common sense to guide them, after a 
while.” 

And after meeting young Mrs. Carroll Sheldon 
at several of the most select entertainments of the 
season, which had now opened very brilliantly, 
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Miss Georgina and Mrs. Grusall, accompanied by 
the ineveitable baron whom Aunt Gru. looked upon 
as her “ last victim ’’—he meantime aspiring to the 
worldly posessions, not the heart of the antiquated 
flirt-—made their appearance one evening dressed 
in very elegant attire, precisely as though they had 
known that it was Marian’s evening at home— 
her “ Thursday night”—and demeaned them- 
selves as amiably as though there had never been 
a solution of continuity in their amiable relations 
with their brother and nephew. 

The irrepressible baron in the carriage had re- 
“Ah, what @ beautiful she is, the 
young Mrs. Sheldon! What a pity it is not a 
marriage a¢ your satisfaction! But it is a ridicu- 
lous to have such a father plebeian! A pity much 
great! Still, there are a men great many that 
would wish themselves /o the place of the nephew 
Carroll. He is a man lucky!” 

And Aunt Grusall having indoctrinated the 
Signor Barone, and informed him that society hav- 
ing agreed to overlook the “ father plebeian” they 
were about to do so also, that gentleman quieted 
down and made himself as agreeable during the 
evening as the peculiarities of his English allowed, 
inwardly congratulating himself upon the fact 
that, Carroll having married to her dissatisfaction, 
it was altogether unlikely that even so capricious 
a woman as Mrs. Grusall would ever throw him 
—the baron—over, and make’ a will in favor of 
her nephew; a chance which, in spite of his good 
looks (the baron wasa fine looking man of forty) 
and her inveterate folly, he had often feared might 
be the ultimate result of his persevering pursuit. 

The evening passed off smoothly, for Marian’s 
sweetness of disposition and respect for her hus- 
band led herto treat her undesired guests as though 
they were welcome. 

Aunt Grusall’s reflections as to the beauty of 
Marian’s dress—a Paris importation which Carroll 
had fancied—and on the singular propriety of 
behavior evinced by the shoemaker’s daughter, 
were interrupted suddenly by the rapturous ex- 
clamations of some of the guests gathered about 
a picture from before which Carroll had just with- 


marked : 





drawn the curtain and which hung in one corner | 


of the recom. 

And ah! what a picture hung against the darkly- 
papered wall! It represented in the midst of 
tropical foliage that was like a glorious dream, two 
beautiful children—the orient amber hues upon 
their lustrous-eyed and wonderfully expressive 
faces—stretched out upon a leopard skin and play- 
ing with large bunches of fruit which one held 
above the lips of the other. And while the gazers 
stood still fascinated by the contemplation of these 
infantile sports, the smile suddenly left their lips, 
for the eye caught sight of a serpent which, slowly 
letting down its hideous length from a tree above 
the group of children, was waiting, fearfully eager 
it was too thrillingly evident, to entwine itself 





about the delicate body of the youngest babe. 
The picture was a triumph of a certain school of 
art. 

It was pronounced a triumph by one and all, 
and several good artists had been purposely in- 
vited to examine it. 

Whenall had given their opinion, Carroll Shel- 
don proudly announced that it was Ais wife's 
work. 

For once in her life Aunt Gru. looked ashamed, 
and Georgina could not but ask herself who 
among the “set”? she worshiped could have pro- 
duced a gem such as this? And this was the crea- 
tion of the girl she had scorned! Despite of all her 
pride of place, Georgina mentally avowed her er- 
ror, and began from that moment to appreciate her 
sister-in-law. Could the creator of that picture 
be other than refined, and a desirable companion 
even for her? 

There was among the wealthy friends of the 
young couple an eccentric but kind-hearted 
bachelor who had often told Marian—for he was 
in the secret as to her favorite pursuit—that it 
was a pity that “a woman of genius like her 
should be rich, and not oé/iged to paint. The 
world is the loser by it,” he would often remark, 
adding: “If you ever find yourself in trouble, 
child, take to the brush; and if you ever make 
up your mind to sell your pictures, let me know.” 

Mr. Easton—such was the bachelor’s name— 
watched the play of Georgina’s face this night, 
and read all her thoughts. 


CHAPTER III. 


GEORGINA, 
“She turned slow, as she would go, 
Then quickly turned again ; 
And gazed in his face to seek 
Some little touch of pain.” 


It was natural, that, with Miss Sheldon’s ideas 
of life, the only farti that it would suit her to en- 
tertain any idea of accepting should be a rich 
man’s son. And sucha one, the only scion of 
the house of Malcolm Parkes, banker, had pro- 
posed, and during the absence of Carroll and 
Marian in Europe, been accepted by her who 
through two seasons had been cited as “the hand- 
some Miss Sheldon,” 

And if in the course of her artificial “ fashion- 
able” career Georgina ever really loved any one, 
it was certainly young Rufus Parkes, whose ac- 
complishments were many and various, and his 
personal advantages great. 

And in his own cool, self-satisfied, self-possessed 
way, it is to be supposed that Rufus Parkes 
liked and believed that he Joved Miss Sheldon. For 
nothing forced him to propose to her; he was not 
coerced by any one in the matter; he admired 
her haughty beauty and her superb talentasa piano 
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artiste—in that accomplishment Georgina shone 
supreme—and he had pronounced her, in that 
peculiar slang of the young men of his set, “ the 
most stunning girl, by Jove! he ever laid his eyes 
on.” 

This devoted couple were to be married in the 
coming spring. 

But suddenly upon the horizon of finance 
loomed upa cloud. Black was it as doom. This 
house, that, and the other, crashed and smashed. 

That of Parkes fare held its ground. But 
that gentleman, hearing rumors of peril to the for- 
tunes of Carroll and of Georgina Sheldon, and be- 
ing able to discover through his own wide-reaching 
relations in the financial and business world that 
there existed immediate danger, and—between 
ourselves, my reader—rather alarmed as to his 
own power of holding on much longer with the 
death-grip, so to speak, with which he had kept 
himself of late above the abyss of social destruc- 
tion, suddenly turned the cold shoulder upon his 
son’s plans of marriage with her whom he had 
eagerly favored as a prospective daughter-in-law 
while he thought her an heiress, and forbade the 
match. Rufus must marry elsewhere, and if 
quickly with a certain Cuban lady—a belle by 
reason of her diamonds and sugar-plantations— 
he might prop up the tottering house of Parkes 
even at this late day. 

The whole thing was as coolly discussed and 
arranged between the father and son as though 

“it had been the most ordinary matter of business. 
And Rufus, angry at first, succumbed at the pros- 
pect of poverty, to him simply hideous. Rufus 
might become a gambler, but he would never be a 
worker. 

It was the day after she had learned that her 
own, and alas! her brother Carroll’s fortune, had 
been whelmed in the tide of disaster, that her 
lover called upon Georgina with.the deliberate 
intention of breaking off his engagement. There 
being more cash than heart in his “set,’’ such 
little occurrences were not unheard of there. 

Georgina was at that moment engaged in penning 
a note to her fiancé, informing him of the calam- 
ity that had befallen her, and—with some not-to- 
be-off-shaken premonition of the selfishness of 
his nature—offering him if he wished it a release 
from their engagement, 

“ You see, Georgina,” said her former suitor, 
as soon as both were seated, “that things are 
in such a mess with the old man”—he meant Ais 
Jather—* that I, knowing what luxury you have 
always been used to and have a right to expect, 
and there just being nothing to fall back upon 
now that your ‘little all,’ so to call it, has van- 
ished—thought I had better place matters before 
you in their true light, you know, and—and—.” 
Here the usually cool and self-possessed young 
gentleman began to experience the heretofore un- 
known sensation of embarrassment. 








* You think, in fact,” hastily interposed Georg- 
ina, “that it would be better for us to give up all 
thoughts of marriage ?””? She spoke firmly and 
with great dignity, though her face was somewhat 
pale and her voice trembled a little. “ Well, sir,” 
added she, “I agree with you. Here is a letter 
I had just written to you to release you, and here 
is your engagement ring.”” And Miss Sheldon 
drew from her finger a magnificent diamond 
solitaire. 

“ Why really, Georgina, I had not expected to 
find you so—cool!’’ exclaimed the mortified 
Parkes, 

“I ought to be grateful to circumstances that 
have shown me your heart as it is,” replied 
Georgina. “We would not haved suited one 
another in the least.” And still preserving 
her cold external manner, Georgina bowed 
and left the room, sought her chamber, and wept 
bitterly for hours. She, at least, Aad loved. 

“By Jove!” muttered Parks to himself as he 
went down the steps to enter his coupe. “It’s a 
downright shame to have to throw overa girl like 
that—such a queenly looking creature, too !—just 
for money and that sort of thing! Confound that 
Juanita Henriques and her sugar-plantations !”’ 

But money, young Rufus reflected as he drove 
along the avenue of avenues, was a sortof thing 
that he really could not do without, and the more 
he had of it the better he should hke it, so with- 
out remorse, this “knight”? who had, he would 
have said, /oved like him of the ballad, loved 
but “ rode away.” 


CHAPTER IV. 





AUNT GRUSALL AND THE BARON. 
“When shall the sunrise on the north side be?” 
“Oh how horrible to think that he should have 

lost all!’ moaned Aunt Grusall. “And poor 
Georgina too! I always said that trouble would 
come into the family when my nephew—a Shel- 
don !—married a country shoemaker’s daughter,” 
continued this wise lady, pouring out her sorrows 
to the sympathizing baron—the baron was still 
sympathizing, for Aunt Grusall’s fortune was quite 
safe “and a Continiani,’”’ he would have remarked 
“was never known to desert a friend ”—particu- 
larly such a scion of that noble house as he, ahd 
if the friend did mot need him! 

“Poor fellow!” resumed Aunt Grusall. “ He 
came here to-day and wanted me to let him have 
just a littke money, a very little, to start in some 
kind of business. ‘ But Carroll,’ I said’’—Here 
Aunt Grusall shed several tears—‘‘I must re- 
member my duty ¢o myself, you know ; you must 
expect ‘hat, and I am sure you would not like to 
see your poor aunt a pauper.’ He said he should 
be very sorry to be the cause of such a catastrophe, 
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and that if he had thought that a couple of thou- 
sands would have been of any consequence fo 
me, he would not have made the request for a loan. 
‘But’ said ‘I, ‘even a little makes a great difference 
now-a-days, Carroll, you know it does.’ And I 
am glad now that I said it, for it was my duty, 
especially as he might have disgraced me by open- 





ing a cigar-store, or something of that sort; for | 


what else could a man do with such a paltry sum 
as two thousand dollars ?” 

“ Or he might make himself a perhaps barber?” 
suggested the excellent baron.. “ And I think,” 
added he reflectively stroking his aquiline nose, 
“that he would make a barber better than the 
man I have fo myself now; he shaves myself 
like a bear savage, and he hurts me like a mis- 
chievous. I shall change him soon possible. But 
could he not, the Signor Carroll, open the shop 
of a butcher, with a little money, and sell @ veg- 
etables? Smashes and tumkins? The butchers 
are always rich; so the people tell ¢o me ?” 

“Oh,you mean squashes and pumpkins,” replied 
Mrs. Grusall, who was always very indulgent to 
the baron, and overlooked his impertinences. 
“Well no, I don’t think that would suit my 
nephew,” and for once the old coquette felt rather 
provoked at her devotee’s peculiarities of mind. 

Meantime, let us leave this interesting couple 
to look in upon Marian and Carroll. 

I know I ought to show them to you with Car- 
roll on the verge of suicide through despair at his 
ruin, and Marian with disheveled hair and it 
tears, kneeling at his feet and entreating him to 
live, or some tableau of that sort. 

But, though we find them in the third story of 
a second rate boarding-house, I am obliged to 
state that Marian is smiling,and that Carroll is 
listening with great interest to the exposition of 
certain p/ans which she is laying before him. 

Aunt Grusall, I am aware, would have stigma- 
tized the shoemaker’s daughter as “ perfectly 
heartless,” if she could have known the precise 
state of affairs, which was simply this, that, except 
a few jewels and their wardrobe, the young couple 
—now but one year married—had nothing left. 
Even the family silver had been sold to pay the 
board; and the prospect of work, which Carroll 
was ready to do if he could find it to do, was but 
dim and distant. 

But the true courage of the shoemaker’s 
daughter, who had seen workers about her from 
her childhood till she had married, awoke. She 
had not been taught to look upon labor otherwise 
than with respect, and she respected it. 

Picturesque as she might look in tears, I fancy 
Carroll prefered the smile with which she an- 
nounced that “they were not going to starve at 
all”’—for she was going to work herself, to paint 
pictures ! 

Now, had Carroll Sheldon, my reader, mad: a 
bad “venture”? Was not this a brave woman ? 





The reader will remember the rich old bachelor 
who had told Marian that it was “really a pity 
that she was a rich man’s wife, and not odliged to 
paint,” and that “the world was the loser by 
that.” 

To him had Marian turned in her sorrow ; and 
with a promptness seldom found in the rich 
friends of the rich who have become poor, Mr, 
Easton called at once upon her whose great gift 
he had always so much admired. He had always 
declared that “ there was great force of character 
in that young girl.” 

“T will do better than only to buy the ‘ Snake 
’” said he, drawing a check bearing a noble 
“ T will cause it to be ex- 


Picture, 
price for that painting. 
hibited, and if the critics notice it favorably your 
fortune is made.” 

leave the reader to imagine the tremors of 
poor Marian’s heart until the critics Aad noticed 
the “Snake Picture,”’ They noticed it at last, and 
favorably. Indeed, as soon as a certain class— 
“the wheel within a wheel” among these “ pow- 
ers that be’’—had seen the painting, it took them 
by storm. It was pronounced “strikingly original,’’ 
we 


and “a success,” 


the “work of genius,” 
marked success,’’ a “ hit, a very palpable hit.” 

Let it not be supposed, however, that Marian 
Sheldon strode on to fortune without a struggle. 
Hers was young work, after all, and had its de- 
fects. But love helped genius. Marian’s next 
attempt proved better. The next was not so good 
as the first, but was followed by a most touching 
and beautiful group, illustrative of a phase in 
child-life, one of those that move every heart. 

Such, my readers, was the ultimate result of 
Carroll Sheldon’s venture. There, where he had 
followed the dictates of his heart, he found not 
only loveliness of person but of mind, and in the 
end, social salvation. 

For her husband, upheld and inspinted by the 
noble example of a woman who, when adversity 
came, /abored instead of repining, succeeded in 
gradually retrieving his fortunes, and is to-day the 
happier because he is to-day a worker, not a drone 
in the world’s hive. 

I ought not, perhaps, to close my story without 
a word more as to both Georgina and Aunt Gru- 
sall. 

The selfishness of the latter met the reward 
which, it must be admitted, more often than not 
meets that vice in the end. She finally married 
the baron, a man ten years her junior, who, with 
an improvidence only to be accounted for at that 
age by a life-long enslavement to the passion of 
gambling, ruined her. She is now a very wretched, 
poor old woman, whom Carroll and Marian sup- 
port. The baron is at Baden. 

Georgina, aroused to the knowledge of the self- 
ishness of her “set”—though many acts of kind- 
ness in her trouble proved to her that selfishness 
was far from being general even there—set her- 
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self to seeking better things. Time perfected a 
character that had been warped rather than vitia- 
ted, and when our friend Mr. Easton proposed 
marriage to her, as he ultimately did, the disci- 
pline of life, its best and noblest mystery, had 
made Georgina one who understood that the use 
of wealth is to help others. Georgina Easton in 
the aftertime became one whom Marian and Car- 
roll and their children honored as well as 
loved. 


WHY? 








Three riders came slowly up the lane, 
All on a summer's day ; 
To where I stood among the vines, 
Where the golden sunbeams play, ? 
And watched the fountain silver bright, 
That sparkled in the summer light, 
And the pulsing vagues of air, 
And the purple mists of far-off space, 
And the dreamy languor round the place; 
And all the world was fair. 


The first had neither gold nor fame, 
Nor stately grace had he, 

He paused a moment at my side, 
And careless spoke to me. 

He asked the distance to the town, 

Observed the red-bird’s tufted crown, 
And the beauty of the day; 

The golden tint of the waving grain, 

The cloud that told of coming rain, 
And then he rode away. 


The second bowed with stately grace— 
Oh, he was fair to see, 

His face was like the morning dawn, 
Nor could more gracious be ; 

The sunshine lit his golden hair, 

His royal lips asmile did wear, 
His eyes were wells of light; 

And he had shining heaps of gold, 

He reveled in his wealth untold, 
His life seemed fair and bright. 


Why did T turn from his stately home, 
Far off beyond the sea, 

And from the shining heaps of gold 
That he did offer me ? 

Why did I slight his word of praise, 

And all the beauty of his face, 
Like the glory of the day, 

And look with troubled, longing eyes 

Toward the splendor of the sunset skies, 
For the one who rode away ? 


And one was known through all the land 
By the trumpeting of fame, 

And nations far beyond the sea 
Did honor to his name. 

But not a thrill did move my heart, 

Nor cared I for his magic art, 
That held such mighty sway ; 

I only looked with wistful gaze 

To where in the purple, summer haze 
One, careless, rode away. 





A GLANCE INTO THE FU- 
TURE; OR, THE WORLD 
IN THE TWENTY- 
NINTH CENTURY. 





BY E. T. CORBETT. 


(SCENE.—A drawing room in a handsome house 
in New York. The room is elegantly furnished, 
but is chiefly remarkable for the absence of furnace, 
register, fireplace, or any other visible source of 
warmth. The gas fixtures are also lacking. On 
one side is a sort of clock-face or dial-plate (though 
without hands or figures) let into the wall, and 
just beneath it stands an elegant card receiver. 
The only occupant of the room is a lady, who sits 
before a piece of furniture resembling an escritoire, 
but she is not writing, although her fingers move 
busily. Presently a young girl enters and ad- 
dresses her with :) 

Well, Edith, what does Georgiana say ? Where 
is she now ? 

Mrs. Trevor. She hasn’t said much. I have 
been doing all the talking, and my fingers are 
fairly stiff with fatigue. She is still in Germany, 
and she proposes that we should join her there on 
Saturday; at the baths, you know. 

Miss Trevor. On Saturday? Why, do you 
recollect that this is Tuesday, and we should have 
only to-morrow in which to get ready? I don’t 
think we can do it, Edith. 

Mrs. T. Nor 1; but we might take Saturday’s 
balloon, and so reach her on Monday evening. 
What do you say? Shall I tell her that we will 
go? 

Miss T. Yes, by all means. (A/rs. Trevor 
resumes the movement of her fingers for a few 
moments, then pushes her chair back wearily.) 

Mrs. T. There! I am too tired for any more 
correspondence. I wish some one would come 
in and talk to us. 

Miss T. Your wish is granted, for see—Dr. 
Renington and the Professor are at the door. 

(Already the dial plate before mentioned has 
opened, and discloses the likeness of a gentleman, 
while a visiting-card drops into the receiver. The 
next moment a second picture replaces the first, 
and a second card drops into the receiver.) 

Mrs. T. Yes there they are—I am so glad. 

{She touches a small silver knob. Immediately 
the large doors at the further end of the room 
slide open, and two arm chairs are seen rising 
through the floor of the hall beyond, Twogentle- 
men advance, greetings are interchanged, and 
conversation begins.) 

Prof. Excuse me, Mrs. Trevor, but is not 
your house oppressively warm ? The temperature 
is certainly too high for health. 

Mrs. T. So it seems to me, but I cannot ac- 
count for it. We have opened but one jar of 
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caloric since yesterday, and that is our usual al- 
lowance at this time of year. It must be stronger 
than common. 

Miss T. (Laughing.) I shall be obliged to 
confess my misdeed! The truth is, Clara, that I 
upset a whole jar some hours ago in the library, 
and so you have been suffering the consequences 
ever since. 

Dr. R. Never mind, Miss Clara, you have 
not done half the mischief that the Professor did 
when he went with me to the North Pole last 
month. 

Miss T, Oh, do tell me what he did; won't 
you, Doctor? 

Dr. R. Of course I will. You must know 
that he began by capturing a white bear and 
bringing it on board the yacht. 

Mrs. T. Alive? 

Dr. R. Very much alive, my dear madam, as 
you will see when I tell you what happened. The 
beast got loose, rushed into our store-room, and 
contrived to break nearly every jar of caloric we 
had on board, before we could secure him. 

Miss T. And what did you do to the bear ? 

Dr. R. Well, we hadn’t an opportunity of 
punishing him as he deserved, because he came 
to a speedy end. The immense quantity of caloric 


so suddenly liberated, quite overcame his bear-* 


ship; in fact, he was partially roasted on the spot. 

Miss T. Oh, how horrid ! poor thing. 

Dr. R. You might better expend your com- 
passion on the real sufferers, Miss Clara. We 
were in a terrible plight, for we had so little ca- 
loric left that we were obliged to use it nearly all 
for melting the ice through which we passed on 
our return; consequently we did not dare to warm 
the cabin atall. For my part, I was nearly frozen, 
and I have never quite thawed since. 

Mrs. T, Why that was really dreadful. Where 
did the accident occur, doctor? 

Dr. R. In the north-west passage. 

Prof. But as I told you at the time, Ren- 
ington, you were enabled to realize some of the 
sufferings of the ancient navigators, before our 
present method of carrying heat into frigid latitudes 
was ever dreamed of. 

Mrs. T. Professor, you astonish me. Did 
people ever venture into those frozen regions 
without protection from the intense cold ? 

Prof. They did indeed, and endured incredi- 
ble hardships in so doing. 

Dr. R. And now we provide ourselves with a 
few dozen jars of condensed heat, and suffer no 
inconvenience from the lowest possible tempera- 
tures. 

Miss T. Unless you take a bear on board. 

Prof. Come, Miss Clara, that is hardly fair. 

Mrs. T. Tell me, when was it that people 
first began to use caloric, or condensed heat, as we 
use it? 

Prof. About two hundred years ago. By the 





way, that twenty-seventh century was a remarka- 
ble one in the world’s history. It was crowded 
with discoveries and inventions, all more or less 
important, though not equally conspicuous. Our 
present mode of communicating with our absent 
friends was then perfected: before that period, 
men had tried in turn telegraphs, and telephones, 
as they were called—both cumbersome, intricate 
contrivances, full of defects and liable to accidents. 
They learned by slow degrees the true uses and 
powers of electricity—in fact, the most advanced 
minds of the nineteenth century would have 
flouted as incredible some of the commonest ap- 
pliances of the twenty-ninth. But the inventor 
always has been, and always will be, in advance 
of his generation. 

Miss T. Oh, Professor, tell us more about these 
discoveries, won’t you? Give us a little lecture. 

Mrs. T. No, don’t begin there. Tell us some- 
thing about the nineteenth century, for that is 
what we have been studying lately. How little 
the people of that epoch knew! 

Prof. And how much they thought they 
knew! 

Miss T. Yes, that is so comical. One would 
imagine, to read the literature of the time, that 
they had attained the pinnacle of greatness and 
wisdom. 

Prof. Yet they crossed the ocean in steam- 
ships—great, slow, clumsy things, which con- 
sumed eight or ten days in the voyage. 

Dr. R. And considered forty miles an hour by 
rail fast traveling. 

Prof. And employed the poorer classes for 
their household servants. 

Miss T. Yes, I was so amused with that— 
wasn’t it odd? Didn’t they know enough to 
have mechanical servants ? 

Prof. No, Miss Clara, neither they nor their 
children were able to solve that difficult domestic 
problem. it was not until the twenty-sixth century 
that mechanical servants were first constructed ; 
and even then they were so poorly made, and so 
inadequate, that they were seldom used. It took 
nearly a hundred years to perfect the invention, 
and make them what they are now. 

Miss T. Apropos of that, we had a droll ex- 
perience here last week. Tell them about your 
new cook, Edith. 

Mrs. T. Oh, a most absurd thing; but since 
Clara has spoken of it, I may as well tell you. I 
was over-persuaded last week to buy a new pat- 
ent cook, with so many improvements that I was 
completely won over. So I purchased the thing, 
and told Dawson, my housekeeper, to set it going 
at once. Unfortunately, we had a dinner-party 
that evening, and you can imagine how I felt when 
I found that everything was completely spoiled 
—literally burned to cinders! To cap the climax 
of my miseries, just as it was time to make the 
coffee the horrid thing stopped entirely, stood 
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stock still, and all the screwing and oiling only 
made it worse ! 

Prof. But why not have sent for the inventor 
‘or the merchant ? 

Mrs. T. We did; but when the man who made 
it came next morning, he insisted that Dawson 
had put it out of order. Of course that was ab- 
surd, for Dawson has been with me for five years, 
and he manages all the servants beautifully, though 
I have some very complicated ones. ‘There is 
my new waiter with the double suspension. at- 
tachment, which is such an intricate thing; and 
Dawson understood it from the very first, although 
I don’t even yet, and I never dare to put a finger 
on it. 

Miss T. But I did put a finger on it one day, 
and the consequence was that he poured a whole 
bottle of wine into my giass, or rather over it. 

Dr. R. It is scarcely to be wondered at that 
these mishaps occur sometimes; the greater wonder 
is that they don’t occur oftener. I set my letter- 
writer at work not long ago to write a letter of 
sympathy and condolence to a friend who had 
lost his wife, but instead he sent a letter of con- 
gratulation, 

Mrs. T. Now that was really dreadful. 

Dr. R. So I thought, Mrs. Trevor, for it nearly 
ended our friendship. 

Mrs. T. But then, what are such annoyances 
compared with the unpleasantness of having ser- 
vants with eyes, ears and tongues forever about 
one? Why, domestic privacy must have been im- 
possible under such conditions. 

Prof. Doubtless it was, but people were forced 
to endure an evil for which they could find no 
cure. These civilized barbarians prided them- 
selves, too, on having subjugated the horse to their 
uses. You know they employed those animals to 
draw vehicles, and they even rode upon their 
backs. 

Mrs. T. Yes, I have read about that. At what 
time did they get an idea of using electric pro- 
pellers like ours ? 

Prof. About A. D. 2450. You have, of course, 
seen the models and drawings at the Antiquarian 
Rooms, illustrating the ancient horse ? 

Miss T. Yes, we were there last week. It 
seems almost incredible, but I suppose that they 
actually went about in those queer vehicles, with 
the horses attached. 

Dr. R. Beyond a doubt, Miss Clara. What 
ancient history have you been reading lately, may 
I ask? 

Miss T. Oh, it isn’t a history, not even a trea- 
tise on history, Dr. Renington. But one day when 
I was looking over the books at the Antiquarian 
Rooms, I got hold of the queerest volume! It 
was poked away in a dusty corner, as if no one 
cared for it, and it was called the “ Centennial 
Record.” I brought it home, and Edith and I 
have been dipping into it ever since. It gives an 
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account of a great festival, held in the year 1876 
in this country, at which all the inhabitants of 
the country came together to pay their devotions 
to that great bird they worshiped—the American 
eagle, I think. 

Dr. R. Oh, no, Miss Clara, you are wrong 
there—the ancient Americans were not idolaters, 
and they never worshiped the eagle. Doubtless 
the barbarous spelling of your old book has led 
you astray ; but the Professor can tell you the ob- 
ject of that great gathering better than I can. 
What was it, Professor? 

Prof. It was certainly not a religious festival 
—it was only one of a series of bazars, or gigantic 
fairs, which were considered to advance the arts 
and sciences, and were held in various countries 
of Europe during the latter half of this same cen- 
tury of which we have been speaking. Nothing 
more than that. 

Mrs. T. Well, all these things are very inter- 
esting to know, but I am really glad when I think 
that I was not born in such a stupid age. 

Miss T. Yes indeed ! we have a great deal to 
be thankful for when we consider how uncom- 
fortable life must have been with such bare sur- 
roundings. 

Mrs. T. I wanted to ask if they had no bal- 
loon traveling at all in those days? Surely I 
have read of balloons in the history of ancient 
America, although I am not sure of the date. 

Prof. You are right ; they were partially known 
before the year 1900, but so defective and imper- 
fect was that knowledge that they were regarded 
as playthings, rather than useful and necessary 
conveyances, Of course, there were some ad- 
venturous spirits who made balloon voyages, and 
astonished all beholders with their temerity; but 
the balloon was not utilized until the close of the 
twenty-sixth century, almost the twenty-seventh. 

Mrs. T. What a pity, for it is certainly a most 
charming mode of traveling, far superior to that 
gloomy tunnel, if one wishes to cross the ocean. 

Dr. T. I differ from you there. I vastly pre- 
fer the tunnel, and then the time you save is quite 
a consideration. You know that the express trains 
are making the through trip now in thirty hours. 

Mrs. T. Well, the balloons only take forty- 
eight, and that is fast enough for me. — Besides, I 
am always so fearful while in the tunnel that the 
lights will be exhausted, and then imagine the 
darkness! I should die of fright in such a case. 

Prof. No danger of that, Mrs. Trevor. The 
company send an extra supply of light put up in 
the most convenient jars you ever saw, with every 
train. In fact, I found the light too intense for 
me, and was obliged to turn it off several times 
to rest my eyes. 

Mrs. T, Still, I think I shall travel by balloon ; 
I feel so much safer. 

Miss T. Edith, you are a real coward, What 
would you have done if you had been obliged to 
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cross in a steamship, with the great waves buffet- 
ing you on every side, and threatening to swal- 
low up vessel and passengers ? 

Mrs. T. Why, I should have staid at home, I 
suppose, rather than encounter such horrors. 

Prof. Excuse me, ladies, if I remind Rening- 
ton that we are engaged to dine with an old friend 
in Charleston this evening, and the day is already 
far spent. But I had something for you, Miss 
Clara, (taking some tiny packages from his coat 
pocket) which I know you will enjoy. I did not 
see you at the opera last evening, so I brought you 
a few of the gems. This aria from the second act 
is especially fine, and bids fair to be very popular. 

Miss T. Oh, thank you, how kind you were 
to remember me! I was so anxious to go last 
night, as it was the first representation, but it was 
quite impossible. However, this is very consoling. 
Suppose we open the aria you mentioned and en- 
joy it now. Will you unseal it, please? 

Prof. Certainly. (Prof. takes up one of the 
small packages and carefully breaks the seal. Im- 
mediately a charming soprano voice executes a 


difficelt aria, All listen attentively. The voice 
ceases.) 
Miss T. How charming! I am-so much in- 


debted to you. Now I want to ask a favor of 
which this music reminds me, although my re- 
quest has nothing to do with operas. Won’t you 
give me your last speech before the Historical 
Society? The package Edith purchased was not 
good—some of the sentences were quite inaudible, 
and we were so disappointed about it. 

Prof. It will give me great pleasure to bring 
you a new one; but where did you get yours? I 
ask because I suppose the copyist must have used 
a defective apparatus, and I want to inquire 
into it. 

Mrs. T. bought it where I go for all our 
lecture and music packages, at the new bazar; but 
I think I shall have to change—they have sold me 
a number of defective things lately. 

Prof. Such carelessness is inexcusable, Not 
only every word, but every inflection of the voice 
can, and should be given with perfect distinctness. 
I should advise you to go to Trevelyan’s in fu- 
ture. But now I must say good morning. Come, 
Renington. 

( The gentlemen make their adieux. Mrs. Tre- 
vor touches the small silver knob again, the large 
doors slide open, and the arm chairs once more 
appear rising out of the floor. The visitors take 
their seats, and the chairs descend into the lower 
hall, There a mechanical footman hands them 
their hats and overcoats, and opens the door for 
them. 

They seat themselves in small elegant vehicles 
of peculiar style, press a button for a moment, 
then lean back comfortably, and are whirled 
rapidly away. 


Upstairs Mrs. Trevor remarks; Suppose we 





have the lights now, Clara; it is getting too dark 
to see. 

(Miss Trevor moves toward a table on which 
stands an exquisite vase. She raises the cover, 
and at once the apartment is filled with a soft 
sunshiny radiance. 

Enter mechanical footman with newspaper, 
which he places on the table and retires.) 
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BY ROBERT C, 
Polly’s Prince! You see she had been reading 
the veritable story of Cinderella—that charmingly 
suggestive narrative of the ambition of two elderly 
spinsters, who were willing to chop off their heels 
and toes to very little purpose, and the youthful 
vanity of a younger one who was favored with 
small bones and perhaps stunted feet. Says Polly, 
“Glass slippers! humph! I wonder what kind 
of stockings she wore; for stockings have heels, 
to be sure, and glass slippers wouldn’t bend, so 
her sisters must have found her out by seeing the 
Then she 


*«« Thus 


quantity of darning cotton she used !”’ 
finished the story. ‘ There,” said she. 
patience and unfailing hope were rewarded, and 
Cinderella became a princess and she and the 
prince lived happily ever after.’ Yes, now that’s 
what I like about that story; it don’t tell if Cinder- 
ella.and the prince ever quarreled after they 
were married, That’s what I like about all fairy 
stories; the young man and the young woman have 
awful times, and then they wind up with a nice 
wedding, and that ends’em. Oh, me! I wonder 
if there’s a prince a-coming for me?’’ She put 
the book down witha slap, and sighed as she 
found herself where she ought to be, and not phi- 
landering in spiritual places. 

Just then there was a knock at the door, and 
as she opened it she saw Toby, the wheel- 
maker, standing outside, and she couldn’t help 
smiling, you know, for comparisons are invidious, 
and she had been reading of superlative beauty. 
“La, Toby,’’ says she, “you look like the sun- 
shine.” He laughed and pointed to his hair, 
which was as red as sinand as honest as no shame 
on account of its tint could make it. And then he 
asked Polly if there were anything he could do 
for her, found there was not, laughed again and 
went about his business, kicking clumsily along 
the path as he went. 

But surely the sky was blue, the birds sang mer- 
rily, the wild flowers bloomed everywhere, and 
there in that little field beside Toby’s little shop 
the white clover looked like snow that had fallen 
quietly into a sweet green ocean and rode upon 
the waves. Then the wondrous stillness all about ; 
why, you could hear the confused tones of the 
reapers’ voices almost a mile off, and Sam Jack- 
son’s cow came and put her head across the bars 
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between the pasture land and the garden of the 
little house and stared right into Polly’s face as 
she sat there—Polly, not the cow—stitch, stitch, 
stitching, while the little mites of sun-beams 
sprang through the tree above and jumped first on 
her head, then on the needle, and then to her feet, 
only to jump back into the tree again. Oh, sun- 
shine is a wonderful thing; and when the world 
seems very, very shady and gray, and your thought 
seems as heavy and huge as the great old trees, 
why all at once out of the heaven comes the sun- 
shine, touched by the song of something great, 
and it slides like music through the green silence 
of the tree, touches your heart into loveliness, and 
you stand transfigured, beautiful and glad, and 
know that that the common air, the common light 
and glow and wealth of heaven, are yours forever 
and ever, past the dreariness of sad thought and 
anxious hoping. Maybe it seemed so in this case, 
for as Polly sat there, stitch, stitch, stitching, you 
might see that the sunshine was very kind to touch 
her so playfully; for Polly’s shoulders were all of 
a hump, and her face was not quite pretty, and it 
was rather paler than some people might like; 
then she was very poor and quite alone in the 
world, living all by herself, having only herself 
to care for and to think for—no, not that! for I 
find that the people who are most alone are the 
greatest thinkers of other people, because when you 
are like, yet unlike, that storied ruler and the 
mountain, if you won’t go to the world the world 
will come to you, you can’t help it. And to-day 
of all days, she is brighter and more cheerful than 
ever. Why? Well, she’d never had much time, 
hadn’t Polly, to read—and particularly to read 
fairy stories; you see the people who had “raised” 
her—not very far, considering how short she was— 
had been good, quiet, elderly, staid sort of folks, 
who preached usefulness, and to whom fairy sto- 
ries were like half-forgotten memories of foolish 
sayings anc doings, and they never thought that 
amusement constitutes the best education of chil- 
dren, and more especially of poor children who 
have so little else than imposed life in the world; 
so that they had kindly taught Polly all that she 
could learn, which was stitch, stitch, stitching; and 
here she was, and here she had been reading a 
very silly, unlikely ridiculous story, which she 
had found somewhere or other—a children’s story 
about idiotic young women and people afflicted 
with all kinds of brain troubles. So she sat there 
lost in thought, but hard at work, and the cow 
continued to stare at her, for Polly was sitting up 
against the fence and the cow was looking over it 
as mildly curious as a well-taken-care-of womanly 
creature is expected to be; the smell of the white 
clover was exasperating to both females, only to 
the practical cow it suggested dinner, and to 
Polly romance—which accounted for the cow’s 
never hearing of Cinderella. Oh, how Polly 


thought as she sat there, and thought a little 





sorely too: “So the prince and princess lived 
happily ever after! The princess must have looked 
very fine in a yellow petticoat with red trimming,” 
though for the matter of that Polly thought purple 
would have been more becoming, for she had her 
idea of what a heroine is, just as other people do, 
and who have but one type running through all 
the romances they ever read. Then how skittish 
everybody was in the story, not one mother’s son 
of them as slow as Toby. ‘Toby! What ever 
put him into her head along with princes? Lud! 
she could see the smoke curling up above the 
clover from his little shop, and she was even then 
stitching away at the shirts he had given her to 
make; but then the most incongruous people will 
take the place of right people in their thoughts 
too. She wondered what ever made people wear 
shirts anyhow—they were so troublesome to make, 
particularly the gusset—you always get that askew, 
and the last she had made for him he looked as 
though he were being hung in, the neck-band was 
so tight; she laughed now, remembering how 
florid his complexion had been. Yes, she won- 
dered why pecple in the world were so different 
from people out of it—that is the people in the 
fairy stories: they never spoke of shirts and plain 
sewing there. In stories of giants and brave 
young people, the good ones were always pretty 
and the bad ones ugly. “ Bless us!” thought 
Polly, “how bad / must be then!”? Then she 
thought how much money was always in the fairy 
stories; everything was gold and jewels—indeed 
the more you read of them the more common- 
place gold and jewels became. She was quite 
out of humor, anyway—and the story had been 
written for amusement! Humph! 

But the shirt was getting on sadly, the weather 
was warm, and she grew captious. “ Bother 
Toby!” says she, “I wish he was a prince: then 
I shouldn’t be making shirts for him. Yes, ! do; 
I wish he was a prince and he’d got married and 
lived happy ever after.” 

* Law!” moaned the cow across the fence, and 
stuck her cold nose right on Polly’s cheek. Polly 
shrieked and jumped up, as naturally as any girl 
out of a book could do, and the cow scampered 
off to fresh pastures. 

But the story of Cinderella remained with 
Polly. She often thought of it that day; she 
even caught herself saying sweet things to the 
prince. Once she held up her calico frock and 
put out her foot, “ Number ’levens,”’ said she, and 
shook her head, more or less offended. So when 
Toby, the wheel-maker, called for his shirts, she 
was still thinking of the story, even though the 
sun had set, and the birds were going to rest— 
innocently thoughtless of that to-morrow which 
makes us say our prayers to-night, and singing for 
all the happiness which was past. 

“There, Toby,” says she, “there are your 
shirts, and I hope they’ll fit.” 
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“I hope they will, Poily,” says he, “ for a man 
wants to look like a man, yeu know; and when 
a man’s shirt-bosom sticks out from a man, and 
makes a man look like a chicken who’s swallowed 
a spool, why, you see, a man don’t feel comfort- 
able-like, you know, any more than the chicken 
does, you see.” 

“Oh, the chicken as swallowed the spool! 
Yes. But, Toby, did you ever read a fairy story ?” 

“Me!” Oh, how he laughed! and he had 
such a provokingly merry laugh, too; “do I look 
like it? I ain’t no fairy, Poily. I’m only a slow- 
going man which makes things—wheels, you 
know—as make other people go so fast. Funny, 
ain’t it?” 

“ But, Toby,” said Polly, pensively, “if you’d 
read fairy stories yoa’d become as—as—aspirated, 
you know, and you’d think of princes and prin- 
cesses, and such like, and feel pinny and needley 
all over you.” 

“ But what good would it do you to think of 
’em, and feel that way?” asked he, with all the 
nonsense of a man—for he was only a man, take 
him how you would, 

“I don’t know what good it would do,” she 
said, spitefully; “‘anyhow, it would make you 
ashamed of yourself—of your red hands, and 
your—your red hair; and that’s something, I 
should hope! so don’t be so silly.” 

He looked at her, gently, “But I’m _ not 
ashamed of my red hands, for they got red from 
doing the work I must do; and I’m not ashamed 
of my red hair, for the Lord gave it to me, and 
if He’d meant it to be blue or green, or such like, 
it'd ’a been that way, and without thought of you, 
anyhow.” 

“I didn’t intend to be mean, Toby,” she said, 
apologetically, as she looked in his face, “ but I 
do wish you were more like a prince.” 

“ Well, what’s a prince like? and I’ll see if I 
can be like one,’’ said he, lifting one foot and 
putting it on top of the other, 

“ Why, he’s sorrowful all the time, and his folks 
think he’s got the liver complaint. Then he 
wears satin clothes—short clothes, you know—all 
the time, too; and he never works, and he has 
diamonds all over him-——completely covered with 
’em, Toby 4 

“Like the measles, something ?”’ says Toby, 
almost too soberly. 

“No! all over his clothes,” reproved Polly, 
“then he says, ‘Methinks I am in love’—sort o’ 
spiteful like.” 

“* Methinks I am in love, 
ning. 

“Then he sighs, and he sighs, and rolls up 
his eyes, and fetches his breath, and looks at the 
skies 7 

*“ For all the world like a duck when it dies,” 
chimes in Toby, as he picks up his bundie, and 
goes away, merrily looking back at Polly. 





,” 


says Toby, grin- 








“Yah!” says she, gazing critically after his de- 
parting figure; “can’t make nothing out of him; 
he’d laugh at an angel, if it was like a prince, I 
know he would. I hate him—well, not that, 
but—but—” and she begins to cry a little to her- 
self, and quite drearily, too. She couldn’t have 
told why she cried, only she felt a want of some- 
thing which she had not: she felt something at 
her heart like a little lost bird a-singirg for its 
far-off mate; she knew she was ugly and de- 
formed, and before to-day she had been quite 
happy. At times she had, on seeing other girls 
of her age go by laughing and light of heart and 
foot, been a little rebellious, that she who loved 
the pretty days and nights, and the world and all 
its innocent gayety, and chances for good or ill, 
should be only hump-backed and Polly. At 
times she had felt that she should like to be less 
lonesome and be more like those other girls—sur- 
rounded by beaux and filled with joyousness, and 
looking out with dreamy thought toa future which 
although it might never be, was nevertheless very 
sweet to hope for. But she had been sorry after- 
ward at her rebelliousness, for she knew she was 
respected as honest and unpretending, and she 
could work and make her living; and she knew 
that although she could not go about much in 
this world, God had another world where, when 
she went there, she would be like the pure, per- 
fect beings there, and no one would look at her 
and pity her. Polly, Polly! no pity, no contempt 
—how ineffable a life it must be! 

But the prince had done it—that prince in the 
fairy tale! She pined for something now which 
she had never known of before! She wanted 
whatever it was which the fairy tale had told her, 
for it had told her more than mere adventure and 
sickly sentiment: she so wished to be beyond 
wishing and hoping. There was Toby, now, even 
laughing at her for speaking of the prince—Toby! 
Bah! she wished she’d made his shirts so badly 
that he’d have had to swear about ’em—she did, 
indeed, and quite savagely enjoyed the wish. 
Then as the stars came out, and all was peaceful 
about her but her own little heart, she went to 
sleep. The fairy stories of unattainable things 
which send us to bed weeping, may wake us 
laughing in the morning when the sun comes up. 
So with Polly. But as she worked away, stitch, 
stitch, stitching, she thought of the prince again. 
She sat with her back to the fence again: “ Let 
that cow come near me,’’ she said, “and I’ll put 
pepper up her nose—-I will, so sure as I’m a sin- 
ner; the deceitful, skinny-tailed thing !” 

Somehow or other, everything went wrong that 
day : her needles broke, her thread snapped, her 
back ached, and she once once or twice found 
herself sobbing. “Anyhow, I’m tired,” she 
thought, despairingly at last, and reached for her 
handkerchief from her work-basket, and her hand 
came in contact with the precious fairy-tale which 
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she had put there the day before: She almost 
laughed, and a big throb came to her heart. Says 
she, “ They say if you take the Bible and open 
it at Psalms, and read the first one your eye rests 
upon, that psalm will be the one just fitted to 
your present case. I hope I’m not a horrible 
wicked creature, but now I’ve a mind to do it 
with this book—they say there’s no harm in a 
thing unless you put the harm there; so here 
goes.” And she opens the book hap-hazard and 
reads, all but trembling at the spell, “ Thus pa- 
tience and unfailing hope were rewarded,” and 
without much rapture, she laid the book softly 
down and went on with her work. It was all 
very pretty, may be, but even though it dried her 
eyes, a little sob lingered in her throat, and she 
made it stay there. But you’ve no idea what a 
lot of thinking you can do when you’re sewing on 
white muslin? You can’t do it with other stuff 
near so well; spotted goods make you wonder 
how many spots there are, and even against your 
will, force you to pick out crooked ones from 
the lot; striped material makes you believe your 
sewing isn’t straight, and so you have to mind 
your p’s and q’s. Then even black goods are 
exasperating, for you see every speck that flies on 
‘them and you are always busy watching for the 
specks which come from nobody knows where 
unless they come from the place where all the 
lost pins go to. But with white muslin, how dif- 
ferent! A seam’s a seam with it, a hem’s ahem; 
in fact, vulgarly speaking, “eggs is eggs,” and 
nothing else. You can sew and sew, and with 
every stitch put in a new thought; you can go 
miles on miles away—far as heaven and think of 
angels, and songs, and beautiful angels, and all 
things which never saw earth and which make 
earth love them so very well; or you can think 
of vast troubles, while the tears fall from your 
eyes and softly bury themselves unseen in the 
kind, soft muslin; or, you can think of happiness, 
anything at all, and the muslin is none the worse 
for it either. Ah! if everybody who wears mus- 
lin could have the thoughts that went into the 
sewing of it engraved thereon, there wouldn’t be 
room for the name that marks it for the benefit 
of the laundress, let alone buttons. 

And Polly was always busy on white goods! 
She sewed for all the.country round; people pit- 
ied her, you know—and then she sewed cheaper 
than other seamstresses, too. So she dreamed all 
that day of the prince, only glancing around once 
in a while to look for the cow—which seemed to 
have found out all it wanted to know yesterday, 
which was strange. And although nobody came 


near her, she did not feel lonely, for she read at 
otherwise lonely times; and since she had guided 
herself by the careless opening of the book— 
“Thus patience and unfailing hope were re- 
warded "—toward the last she was quite peace- 
ful and resigned, 








Evening came dovn from the watting stars 
who yearn to bless with their soft, white light, as 
she rests her little tired hands one in the other 
and sits at her door and looks over the quiet 
fields where all is so peaceful and restful, and 
where the crickets chirp contentedly and fire-flies 
love to be. Toby goes by. 

“ How d’ye do, princess !”” he calls. 

“How d’ye do—Toby!” she says; she won’t 
say prince; she won’t bring herself down to his 
level of joking, for she is too solemn now. And 
Toby passes on. 

She falls to thinking again, and I’m afraid she 
cried for a little while, as she had done last night; 
only toward the last the tiny line from the book 
comes to her mind and she wipes her eyes on her 
poor little sleeve and resolves to try to be brave. 
Yes, she must have patience ; must have unfailing 
hope. And for what? She does not quite know. 
And she will be rewarded. For what? She 
shakes her head, for she can scarcely think, in all 
honesty, that she has ever done anything that de- 
serves a reward, 

“I’m afraid the prince don’t come these ways,” 
says Polly, as she looks up to the stars, “and if 
he did, I scarcely think he’d come to stay. Oh, 
well! Thus was—I mean because the prince 
don’t come, it is no reason I shouldn’t go to bed; 
so I'll put on my night-cap.” 

Now in the morning she hears a knock at the 
door—and there is Toby, red hair and all. She 
is a little pale and he notices it, for I’m afraid she 
was awake most of the night, and looking at the 
pretty stars and faltering. 

“Why, princess! where’s your rosy cheeks ?” 
says Toby, ungallantly, noticing too much—Toby 
has never read my Lord Chesterfield—* Why, 
princess! where’s your rosy cheeks ?” 

“Up too late last night at the ball,’ says she, 
tossing her head. 

“ And you lost your slipper, eh?” he asks, 
with interest. 

“Yes. Have you got it on?” replies she, 
looking down to his feet to assure herself. 

“ Not I,” he says, laughing aloud ; “TI’ll inquire 
at the blacksmith’s. Anything else I can do for 
you ?” 

“Nothing!” She says this snappishly, and 
he goes away. In fact he seems to be always 
coming and going, and for no purpose, either; 
doesn’t he? However, he had a purpose! 

Something makes her snappish to him—she 
can’t tell what. She remembers, though, that in 
the book Cinderella is always lovely: let her 
sisters almost kill her, and yet she will help them 
dress for the ball and be quite goodey-goodey. 
“ Bah!” says Polly, “I can’t swallow Cinderella, 
she’s too much for me,”’ which was saying a good 
deal. 

But to-day as she works, dullness is in her eyes, 
and her sewing falls from her as she sits and pon- 
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ders, which she seems apt to do at most times. 
White muslin, you know! She sees the old fairy 
story-book peeping from her basket like a moni- 
tor, and she passionately takes it and kisses it 
and hugs it to her—even as her mother, now 
dead, might long, long ago, before she went away 
to the skies, have hugged her little Polly to her 
breast, and failed, through love, to see that she 
was not so pretty as her love made her to be. It 
is all very foolish, I dare say, and everybody 
would say so; yet have there not been times 
when each of us has hugged a fairy @bry-book to 
our hearts while tears were in our eyes? and we 
may have been older than Polly, too, and our 
fairy story-book may be was never, never printed, 
and certainly never, never read by any but our- 
selves. Anyhow Polly sits there, and she cries 
and thinks of the little line in the book, of the 
prince and princess, of her own neglected work 
at her feet, and she goes—to sleep! 

How long she sleeps she knows not; but she 
dreams that she is no longér poor hump-backed 
Polly, but a magnificent creature in a train sev- 
eral miles long, any amount of jewelry scattered 
promiscuously about her anatomy, and all kinds 
of impossible things clustered near her; and a 
prince is there, too, and he takes her hand and 
kisses her, and she dare not look at him from 
pure bashfulness. That she is perfectly happy, 
she knows; that the world has a different mean- 
ing, that life is full of bloom and sunshine, and 
music; that all her trials are rewarded, and 
patience and unfailing hope have been made 
richly, gloriously good, Oh! it is too much, too 
much, too much! Then in her happiness she 
looks up—a confused noise is in her ears; as she 
sees the prince’s face it becomes like somebody’s 
she knows, his voice like one she has heard be- 
fore; and he touches her face with his lips, and 
she cries, “ It’s that blessed cow!’ wakes up, and 
sees Toby, with a red visage standing beside her. 

“ Toby!’ she says, “I had such a pretty 
dream.” 

“Of the prince?” says he, “you must have 
dreamed of him, for your cheeks are wet.”’ 

“He wouldn’t make me cry,” she says, catch- 
ing her breath and feeling lonely after all her fond 
company. 

“Yes, he would,if you loved him,” corrects Toby. 

“Well, but suppose he didn’t love me?” asked 
she. 

“ Then you'd cry the more.” 

“« And suppose the prince loved me and I loved 
the prince ?” 

“TI don’t know what you would do, but the 
prince would hand you the slipper and be very 
glad,”’ says Toby, more backward than usual and 
making her feel that way too. 

“ Even if it was number ’leven?” 

“Yes,” says Toby, “and he’d come to you and 


say, ‘ Polly ——’” 








“No, he’d say, ‘ Princess.’ ”’ 

“ No, he wouldn’t; he’d say, ‘ Polly, I’ve loved 
you long and true;’ and then he’d say, ‘I know 
you’ve loved me long and true; and the little 
fairy story told me as much, and more, for I saw 
you sad after you'd read it, and I saw you often 
when you thought I was far away; and I’ve seen 
your love for me in your eyes over and over 
again, though you never knew it yourself, and I’m 
but a rough fellow, but one as can make your life 
much easier for you, and it has made me very, 
very happy.’ And then the prince would put 
his arms about you, just like I do now, and 
he’d say, ‘Polly, Polly, it is love that is the 
reward of patience and unfailing hope?’ And 
the slipper would fit you, and it would be 
number ’leven or number a half of nothing— 
just the size you chose your foot to be. And 
then you would shed tears as you are doing 
now, and say you are only a poor apology for a 
woman, as you are saying now, and the prince 
would kiss the tears away; and you would say —” 

“Oh, Toby!” she interrupis. 

“No, you’d say, ‘Oh, Prince!’” says he, 
smiling, and quite bold now. 

“T wouldn’t,” cries Polly, “I’d say, ‘ Oh, Toby, 
I did not know you cared for me, nor that I cared 
for you, till after I’d read of the prince and 
princess. But now, oh, Toby ——” 

* Princess Polly.” 

“ Prince Toby.” 

And then the cow came, and Polly didn’t mind 
her bellowing—for you never do mind cows and 
things when you find your prince and live happily 
ever after. Do you? 

- -O-- ———- 

A MOTHER’s INFLUENCE.—It is hard for a 
young mother, who has not yet overcome the way- 
ward tendencies of her own youthful nature, to 
realize the influence she exerts over her little ones. 
She is constantly surrounded by critical imitators, 
As the 
mother is, so are her sons and daughters. If a 
family of children are blessed with an intelligent 
mother who is dainty and refined in her manners, 
and who does not consider it necessary to be one 
woman in the drawing-room and an entirely dif- 
ferent person in her every-day life, but who is a 
true mother, and always a tender, charming 
woman, you will invariably see her habits of 
speech and her perfect manners repeated in her 
children. Great, rough men, and noisy, busy boys, 
will always tone down their voices, and step quiet- 
ly, and try to be more mannerly, when she stops 
to give them a kind word and a pleasant smile— 
for a true woman will never fail to say and to do 
all the kind, pleasant things she can that will in 
any way help to lift up and cheer those whose lives 
are shaded with care and toil. The mother of to- 
day rules the world of to-morrow. Think of it, 
dear sisters, and guard well your home treasures. 





who copy her morals and her manners. 
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>+WORK DEPARTMENT < 


Fics. 1, 2 AND 3.—NECK-REST, | up take up one stitch out of the next stitch, and 
| draw both up together, then one double. Fourth 

THE cushion is covered with two broad and two , TOW: like the second. Fifth row: one chain, three 
narrow stripes, arranged alternately. The broad | double, one treble in upper part of next treble of 


stripes are crocheted with blue and dark gray wool third row, not'yet drawa up, take up one stitch out 


Fig. 1. 


CROCHET AND POINT RUSSE, 





in Victoria stitch, and the narrow ones with brown of the next stitch, and with the loops still on the 
wool in double crochet with raised bars; they are | needle, one treble in upper part of second treble of 
also embrdidered in pomt russe with blue and yellow Fig. 3. 

filoselle in’ point russe, and with brown and blue 
chenille. For the broad stripes make a chain of 
twenty stitches, and crochet in Victoria stitch one 
to twelve pattern rows with blue wool. Thirteen 
pattern row: eight blue, four gray, eight blue. 
Fourteenth pattern row: seven blue, six gray, 
seven blue. Fifteenth pattern row: six blue, eight 
gray, six blue. Sixteenth to nineteenth pattern 
rows: five blue, ten gray, five blue. Twentieth to 
twenty-second pattern rows: like fifteenth to 
thirteenth, but in reverse position. Repeat five 
times third to twenty-second pattern rows, and 
once the first to twelfth rows. Then consult Fig. 
3, and work the chenille and point russe stitch as 
follows: Alternately brown chenille and yellow 
filoselle and blue chenille and blue filoselle. For 
the narrow strips (Fig. 2,) make a chain of eight 
stitches and keep turning the work. First row: 
miss one, seven double. Second row: one chain, 
seven double in both parts of stitch. Third 
row: (right side) one chain, twice alternately 





Fig. 2. third row, draw up all together, three double repeat 
second to fifth row. Then consult Fig. 2, and put 
in the chenille stitches. The stripes arm then 
crocheted together with blue filoselie, which must 
be continued at each end, so that they are long 
enough to meet under the rosette and tassels of 
blue silk cord which hide the sewing togethe;. The 
thicker cord, which suspends the cushion to the chair 
is twisted with all the colors used in the work. 
TIDIES edged with lace, and worked round with 
the Egyptian key pattern in three shades of wool in 
chain stitch, are pretty, with silk or satin bows at 
the corners. This pattern looks well on brown hol- 
: — . land. There can be more rows than three if desired. 
two double, one treble in lower part of centre | The more there are the better the effect, if the colors 


stitch of first row, but before drawing this stitch | are well assorted. 
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Fics. 4 AND 5.—BAG FOR SOILED COLLARS, 
ETC., ORNAMENTED WITH EMBROID- 
ERY. 
The foundation of the bag is scarlet cashmere, 

I'ned with white linen. It is cut in three pieces 

measuring twelve inches long and seven wide, cut to 

Fig. 4. 
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a pointed form at the bottom. These three parts 
are ornamented with darned mosquito net, part 


Fig. 5. 


, 
. 





stripe of which is shown in the full size in Fig. 4, 
and two rows of embroidery worked with whi:e 


linen flossette. The three parts are joined with a 
needle and thread, the joins being covered witha 
narrow fancy braid. A hoop of cane or wire is sewn 
to the top to give the round form, The top of bag 
is trimmed with lace, and three pieces of ribbon are 
joined at the top under a bow; a bow of ribbon is 
also placed at the bottom of the bag. 


Fics. 6 AND 7.—SACHET, OR POCKET- 
HANDKERCHIEF CASE. 
A square cushion rests on a square of cardboard 
ten inches in diameter, lined with white silk on both 
sides, the upper side being slightly wadded, and 








edged round with twisted blue silk cord. The 
cushion is covered with white satin, edged round with 
a scalloped frill of white crape lisse, embroidered 





é 





according to the pattern given in Fig. 7. in satin and 
overcast stitch with pale blue floss silk. Round the 
outer edge deep buttonhole stitches of blue silk. 
The sewing on of the crape lisse is hidden by leaf- 
shaped ruchings of blue satin ribbon, 
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Fic. 8.—BASKET FOR BRUSHES. 

BASKET of cardboard, with lining and front of 
crimson patent velvet covered with two rows of pale 
yellow perforated cardboard, stamped in an open 


Fic. 8. 








pattern and threaded through with crimson chenille. 
The velvet is pleated in front to form two pockets. 
A box-pleated ruching of crimson ribbon is arranged 
round the upper edge, and bows and ends of the 
same material are sewn ateachcorner, The basket | 
is suspended by loops of crimson ribbon, 
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FIG. 9-—WORK-BASKET. 
THE basket, which is of wicker, is lined with 
crimson silk, which forms a bag at the top, drawn 

















‘ : a 
together with crimson silk cord and tassels. The | 
outside of the basket is ornamented with bands of 


silk embroidery on gray cashmere or cloth lined | 
with crimson silk. 
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WATER-COLOR CARDS. 


Cards for boating, fishing, hunting, shooting, dinner 
and supper parties; tableaux, masquerade, wed- 
ding, ‘high tea,"’ “little supper,’’ and fish fare 
entertainments, 





The “art phrenzy"’ which is at its height at pres- 
ent in our large cities, has taken for one of the many 
shapes in which it evinces itself, the “water color 
card” form, 

It is just as “stylish” to have your cards really 
“done by hand" in water-colors, as it is bad style 
to buy a chromo or printed set and send instead of 
those showing artistic taste, and having artistic value. 








Very many ladies pride themselves upon designing 
and painting their own invitations, and they are al- 
ways kept by those who receive them as souvenirs, 

The French hand-painted cards have upon them 
“une des votres echange”™ (one of yours’ in return) 
and the larger dinner cards have at the top ‘* Menu” 
(bill of fare). 

It is to give some useful hints to those of our 
readers who may adopt this pretty and fashionable 
amusement, that we give some designs and instruc- 
tions for the painting. 

The cards can be obtained at first-class stationery 
stores, or cut frgm fine bristol board. The small 
dinner card sent to each invited guest, is round and 
slightly hollow-shaped like a plate, and has merely 
the date and hour for dinner, the design in water- 
color being at one side, to allow room for the writing 


as in Fig. 10. FIG. 10, 
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The masquerade invitations have a mask held in 
a lady's hand, or a lady in domino and mask. 

The “ fish fare’’ dinner cards have an oyster-shell 
open and showing the oyster upon it, as have also 
the “little supper "’ cards. 

Wedding cards have a sprig of orange blossoms. 

Christening cards have a coral and bell. 

Shooting parties have a card with a sportsman or 
a dead bird, as in Fig. 11. 


FiG. 1%. 





Tableaux or character party invitations have fig- 
ures in theatrical costumes, 
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Private theatricals have the faces of Tragedy and 
Comedy. 

High tea invitations have a Japanese figure car- 
rying a tea tray. 

Russian teas, a new freak of fashion, have a figure 
wrapped in furs on a Samovar (Russian tea urn). 

Croquet invitations or lawn tennis have balls, and 
either mallets or bats. 

Flowers are used upon every style of cards more 
or less, especially for picnics, or other summer in- 
vitations, Fig. 12. 


Fig, 12. 





Fishing invitations have a fish, or alittle boat with 
crossed oars. 

Fig. 13. is a design to be painted at the head of a 
card five inches long and three wide, fora bill of 
fare. 

Fig. 13, 





Butterflies, insects, flowers, nuts, lizards, dragons, 
beetles, flies, every fancy that can be devised ap- 
pears upon these cards, but we give a few of those 
most in vogue, leaving much to the caprice of the 





fair artists. 


VOL. xcvii1.—18. 


Boating cards have a swan, Fig. 14. 
Fig. 14. 
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KNITTING BAG. 
(See colored design in front of book.) 

This bag is intended to hold knitting, the founda- 
tion is made of a straw cuff, such as is used to pro- 
tect clerk's sleeves, this is ornamented with a pattern 
in colored zephyr. A bag of silk is put at the top, 
and bottom, the lower one having a tassel falling 
from it. The upper one has strings to draw it to- 
gether. 








THE following trifles may be of service: Water 
bouquets are now fashionable, and one could be sent 
to either lady or gentleman. You arrange the bouquet 
in any vase you please as usual, and place it in 
a pail of water; when in the water, place a glass 
shade over it, with a plate or stand beneath, in such 
a manner that the water thus inclosed with the flow- 
ers shall not escape. The effect is very pretty. Or- 
naments made of egg-shells, divided in half by 
means of a small handsaw, they are then encased 
in a mesh of netting, with a tassel below, and sus- 
pended by cord to the walls or in a cabinet. Small 
mats made of squares of guipure d'art, lined with 
satin-covered cardboard bordered with lace, the lace 
headed with cord. Kettle holders, made on strips 
of alternate squares of brown and green wool, twelve 
stitches to each stripe, nine rows of each color, and 
nine stripes of each. In making this up you line 
and wad it, leaving the two outer stripes plain ; the 
other you draw up close together in a series of gof- 
fers, thus presenting a thick resistance to the heat. 
Long purses are coming in again, and would 
probably be very welcome to the gentlemen, and 
cuffs and gauntlets in Pyrenean wool. There are 
so many cheap baskets to be obtained now which 
can be easily trimmed, and are always useful; and 
holland pockets for holding lace we have found ac- 
ceptable. They should resemble a mouchoir case 
bound with braid. Satin brocades are the most ele- 
gant materials used this season for bridal toilets. 
Deepest cream white is the favorite color. Boas 
are much worn by young girls. 
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RECIPKS. 


MocK TURTLE Soup. 
Ingredients.—One calf's head, 

One ounce of butter, 

One pint of white wine, 

One tablespoonful of flour, 

Parskey, salt, Cayenne, to taste, 

One tablespoonful of mushroom cat- 

sup. 

Parboil a calf’s head, divided, and cut all the meat 
in small pieces; then break the bones, and boil 
them in beef-broth; add butter and flour, braided 
together, to thicken it; skim it while it boils and add 
a pint of wine; let it simmer till the meat is tender, 
and add parsley, salt, Cayenne and mushroom cat- 
sup, to your taste; boil it ten minutes; squeeze a 
little lemon juice in your tureen; pour the soup on 
it and serve with force meat balls. 


» OX-TAIL Soup. 

Ingredients —Two ox-tails, 

Two onions, 

Two carrots, 

One small turnip, 

Two tablespoonfuls of flour, 

A little pepper, 

One gallon of water. 
Boil all these together two hours, then take out the 
tails and cut the meat in small pieces, boil again one 
hour, strain, and add two spoonfuls of arrow-root 
or corn starch, then boil fifteen minutes. Serve very 
hot, with bread toasted and cut dice-shape. 


GIBLET Soup. 
Ingredients.—Scrag of veal, 
One dozen giblets, 
Two onions, 
Two carrots, 
Mace, pepper and salt, 
Three quarts of water. 


Boil these together three hours, strain the soup, cut 
up the gizzard and braid up the liver; put them into 
the soup; mix two spoonsful of flour with a quarter 
of a pound of butter, stir this into the soup, with a 
cup of red wine, and let it boil up once. 


Pic's HEAD CHEESE, 
Ingredients,—Pig's head, 

Eight soft crackers, 

Sweet herbs, 

Pepper and salt. 
Boil the head until the bone comes out, chop the 
meat very fine, pound the crackers fine and mix well 
with the meat; add sweet herbs, pepper, salt and 
spices to taste; put this into a mould, and press it 
several days. It is very nice cut in thin slices and 
eaten cold, as a relish for lunch or tea. 


Eve's PUDDING. 


Ingredients.—Six apples, pared and chopped, 
Six ounces of stale bread-crumbs, 
Six ounces of sugar, 
Six eggs, 
Currants and spice. 
Mix these together and moisten with the eggs well 
beaten, Boil three hours, and eat with sauce. 





NEW YEAR'S COOKIES, 
Ingredients.—One pound of sugar, 

Three quarters of a pound of butter. 

Three eggs, 

Tea cup of sour milk, 

Teaspoonful of soda, 

Half a cup of caraway seeds, 

Mace, 
Beat butter and sugar toa cream, add eggs, sour 
milk and soda, then spice and flour enough to roll 
out thin; cut in round or fancy shapes; roll in sugar 
instead of flour, Bake fifteen minutes, 


ORANGE CAKE, 

Ingredients.—Two cups of sugar, 

‘Two eggs, 

Tablespoonful of butter, 

Cup of milk, 
Mix the sugar with the yolks of eggs, add whites 
beaten toa froth, then butter, milk and flour to make 
it as stiff as cup cake; bake in jelly-cake tins. For 
filling, grate the rinds of one lemon and two oranges, 
add the juice to one cup of sugar, tablespoonful of 
corn starch, one cup of water; boil this till smooth, 
cool it before putting between the cakes, 


BOSTON JUMBLES, 


Ingredients.—One quart of flour, 

Two cups of sugar, 

One cup of butter, 

Two teaspoonfuls of cream-tartar, 

One teaspoonful of soda. 
Rub the butter and sugar together, stir the soda and 
cream-tartar into the flour (dry) and add enough 
cold milk to make it stiff enough to roll out and cut 
into jumbles; spice to taste. Bake as soon as made 
in a quick oven, Rolled in sugar it is much nicer 
than in flour. 


BAY STATE BUNS, 

Ingredients.—Three cups of new milk, 

One cup of yeast, 

One cup of butter, 

Teaspoonful of soda, 

Nutmeg, 
Mix the milk, yeast, sugar and flour enough fora 
stiff batter, over night; in the morning the butter, 
another cup of sugar, spice and soda and flour to 
make it as stiff as bread; let it rise sufficiently, cut 
out the cakes and let them rise while the oven is 
heating. A few currants can be used if desired. 


HUNTER'S PUDDING, 


Ingredients,—Two pounds of grated bread, 

Two pounds of currants, 

One pound of citron cut fine, 

One pound of suet, chopped, 

One pound of sugar, 

One pound of raisins, stoned and cut, 

Flavoring to taste, 

Nine eggs, 

Half an ounce of mace, cloves, and 

cinnamon, 

Mix these ingredients well together, adding the eggs 
last, which should be well beaten, Boil or steam for 
five hours. 
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SALAD DRESSING. 
dngredients,—Four eggs, 
One cup of butter, 
One cup of cream, 
Half a cup of sugar, 
Tablespoonful of salt, 
Tablespoonful mustard, (mixed,) 
Tablespoonful Cayenne pepper. 
Put all these ingredients on the fire, and stir care- 
fully till:it boils, remove it and when a 4i¢t/e cool add 
one and a half pints of vinegar. This will keep 
months tightly corked in a cool place, 
A BEEF PIE. 
Ingredients.—Cold roast beef, 
One onion, 
One tomato, 
Pepper and salt, 
One dozen boiled potatoes. 
Cut the cold beef in thin slices and put a layer on 
the bottom of your dish, shake in a little flour, pep- 
per and salt, cut up a tomato (if in the season) or 
onion chopped fine, then another layer of beef and 
seasoning till your dish is full; if you have any gravy 
put it in; have ready a dozen potatoes boiled and 
mashed with butter and salt, spread over the pie an 
inch thick ; bake twenty-five minutes, ora little more. 
TOASTED CHEESE. 
Ingredients.—One-half pound of cheese, 
Sugar, 
Nutmeg, 
One pint of ale. 
Put into a saucepan a tablespoonful of ale; add 
slices of toasting cheese ; let it simmer until melted, 
stirring it all the time; have ready remainder of 
good ale, sweeten it to taste, and add grated nut- 
meg; toast slices of bread without burn or crust, 
put them hot into the bowl of ale, then put a slice 
of the toast on a hot plate to each person, and 
pour on as much of the cooked cheese as wanted ; 
stir the sugar from the bottom and drink the ale, 
after eating the cheese. 
CELERY SAUCE. 
Ingredients.—Celery, 
Three pints of cold water, 
A little salt, 
A few peppercorns, 
Quarter of a pound of butter, 
Tablespoonful of flour, 
Half a cup of cream. 
Take two or three heads of celery, cut it fine, put 
into a saucepan with the water, salt and peppercorns, 
boil it two hours; braid into the butter the flour, 
stir in the cream, add the seasoning and let it boil 
up well. This is excellent with boiled fowl, 
CHOCOLATE CUSTARD. 
Ingredients.—Six eggs, 
One cup of fine white sugar, 
Quarter pound of chocolate, 
Pint and a half of cream. 
Beat separately the whites and yolks of the eggs, to 
the yolks add the sugar and stir it into the whites; 
dissolve the chocolate in half a pint of hot water, 
add the cream, give it one boil, and turn it on the 
eggs, stirring it all the time. Then put it into atin 
pail, set the pail in the boiling water, and stir the 
custard constantly till it thickens; great care must 
be used or it will curdle. To be served in custard 
cups, and eaten cold. 





CHICKEN PIE, 


Ingredients.—Two chickens, 

Veal and ham, 

Mushrooms, 

Parsley, 

Pepper and salt, 
Cut the chicken as for fricassee, cover the bottom of 
the pie dish with layers of veal and ham, season with 
chopped mushrooms and parsley, pepper and salt; 
then add gravy; next place the chicken in neat or- 
der, and in each cavity put slices of hard boiled eggs. 
repeat the seasoning and sauce, lay a few slices of 
ham on the top, cover the pie with puff paste, orna- 
ment it with leaves of the paste, egg it over with a 
paste brush and bake it one hour and a half. 


SouR MILK MUFFINS, 


Ingredients,—One pint of sour milk, 

One egg, 

One teaspvonful of saleratus, 

One teaspoonful of butter, 
To the flour to make batter of sour milk 
the egg (without beating) a little salt, saleratus, but- 
ter melted with the saleratus in a spoonful of hot 
water; make a thick batter of flour and beat it well; 
have the griddle at a moderate heat, grease it, and 
the rings ; lay them on the griddle, filling them only 
half full of the batter; increase the heat a little; in 
about eight minutes turn them, and let them remain 
a few minutes more. 


put 


ROCHESTER JELLY CAKE. 


Ingredients,—One tumbler of jelly, 

Two cups of sugar, 

Three eggs, 

Two thirds of a cup of butter, 

One cup of sweet milk, 

Three cups of flour, 

One cup of chopped raisins, 

One quarter of a pound of citron, 

One teaspoonful of cinnamon, 

One-half teaspoonful of cloves, 

One-half teaspoonful of allspice, 

A little salt and nutmeg, 

One teaspoonful of molasses. 
Mix the butter and sugar together, add eggs, flour 
and milk with one-half a teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in it, and one teaspoonful of cream-tartar in 
the flour; bake half this mixture in two square or 
oblong pans. To the other half add molasses, 
chopped and stoned raisins, citron sliced fine, cinna- 
mon, clovés, allspice, nutmeg, and a teaspoonful of 
flour. Bake this, and when both plain and fruit cake 
are gone, put the sheets together with a layer of very 
rich jelly between, Cut in thin slices for the table, 
If baked in one large pan, without fruit, pouring in 
dark and light batter alternately, it makes a hand- 
some marble cake. 


OMELET SOUFFLE. 
Ingredients,—Whites of eight eggs, 
Yolks of four eggs, 
Two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
Half a teaspoonful of almond extract. 


Beat together the yolks of the eggs and the sugar ; 
beat to a froth the whites, and stir into yolks and 
sugar, flavor with the almonds, put into a buttered 
dish and bake twelve minutes. Serve insfantly, or 
it falls and is not nice, ; 
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Howe AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 


PYRAMID PUZZLE. 

The lines increase from a single consonant toa 
word of eleven letters. The word through the cen- 
tre from top to bottom is a blustering tyrant, and 
the third line across is his chosen victim. 


* 
' F & 
‘EG + + 
RE FF F F 
FER PF FF FF FE & 
i i 3 
rt. Aconsonant. 2. The charming heroine of a 
novel by Dickens. 3. The name of a month. 4. 
The work of a blacksmith. 5. Occurrences. 6. 


Relating to the science that considers the nature of 
liquids. 
HEXAGON PUZZLE. 
The hexagon is formed of six words of eight let- 


ters each. Each corner is the same consonant which 
begins and ends each word. 


PFE oF FE OF OF FE 


+ + 
+ * 
a * 
+ * 
+ + 
+ + 
a + 
+ * 
* + 
a + 
A a 
+ + 
+ + 


te FOF OF OF 
1. Dismal. 2. Distributed. 3. Gone. 4. Scat- 
tered. 5. Boiled. 6. What I deserve to be. 


ENIGMAS. 

No, 1. 
I'm found in loss, but not in gain, 
If you search there ‘twill be in vain, 
I'm found in hour but not in day, 
What I am, can any say? 

No. 2. 
I am a word of eleven letters. 
My 7, §& 3, 1038 a very common fruit. 
My 1, 7, 8, 9, 10 is @ weapon. 
My 2, 9, 10, 7 is a musical instrument. 
My 4, 5S, 11, 7, 6, 9, 4, 5 is a memorial gift, 








My whole is one of the greatest names in English 
literature. 
TRANSPOSITION, 
My whole is a very great banquet in fact, 
Drop a letter, and there is a wonder in act, 
Transpose, and it is only luck, you may say, 
Take my head, and see what you did yesterday. 


REBUS. 
Two syllables I stand, 
As sour as sour can be; 
Transposed at your command, 
I'm sweet as sweet, you see. 


RIDDLE. 

Without my end I am the end of all; without my 
head I am always uttering lamentations; without 
either I am insanity, and as a whole I mean what is 
adorned by that which is taken away. 

BURIED COMPOSERS, 
. Was Sir John Ross in Iceland? 
Bell! I nimbly ran away. 
Poor Oliver did get some more. 
Your hand, Ellinor, will be crushed. 
. Is there a title of Bachelor of Music? 
. Take care, Youngster! How you run. 


SQUARE WORDS. 
No. tf. 
1. A term in architecture, 


2. A stone of great value, 
3. A defile. 


4. A preposition. 


OYE YP H 


No. 2. 

1. Very particular. 
2. Covered with sugar. 
3. To give up. 
4. A happy abode. 

No. 3. 
. Areturned souad. 
. Something for breakfast. 
. A staff of life, 
Patent. 


-?+Yvrpr 


No. 4. 
. To construct from thread. 
. A famous river. 
. A plant. 
. The theme of a sermon. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The initials and the finals name two very pretty 
flowers ; the first adorns the springtime, the last glows 
in autumn's bowers, 

A fish. 

A holiday. 

One who predicts. 

A country in Asia. 

A place of rest. 

One of the sons of Jacob. 

A word the Germans consecrate to friendship. 
The song of an insect, 


wrer 


> 
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GAMES. 

STILL WATER; OR, THE BLIND SAILOR. 

As there are changing fashions in plays as well as 
in pianafores, the following game may be described 
as having been recently the rage among a large cir- 
cle of small Philadelphians. It will be observed to 
give an agreeable variation upon the old favorite 
game of Blind-man’s bluff. The person who is first 
to act the part of the blind sailor is securely blind- 
folded, and must then promptly cry out ‘Still 
water!" At this command the other players must 
remain perfectly still in whatever spot they happen 
to be standing at that moment. The sailor then pro- 
claims the number of steps they each will be per- 
mitted to take in order to escape his pursuit. The 
number is usually chosen according to fancy between 
one and fifteen, but a bold navigator may choose to 
run the risk of a greater number. The blind sailor 
then sets off on his groping voyage of discovery. 
If he has selected the number five, the players whom 
he approaches can leave their places as many as five 
steps or less. If they can escape him by slipping 
away but two or three steps, the remaining number 
of steps can be used when the sailor seeks them 
again. If the sailor is unlucky or gets discouraged 
in his voyage, he may suddenly cry out ‘“ Rough 
water!"" Upon which the other players change their 
places instantly before the sailor orders again “ Still 
water,’’ when they must again stand perfectly mo- 
tionless. The sailor then resumes his voyage, and 
those who have used the number of steps allotted to 
them must not move at his approach. Those who 
have used a portion of the number can now have 
only the remaining number. The first person caught 
beeomes in turn the blind sailor, and may choose 
the same or any number of steps according to his 
own fancy. When the bilndfolded person is seen 
to be in danger of running against any object, the 
players must warn him by calling out ‘“‘Rocks ahead.” 


POUND WITH ONE AS I DO. 


This simple play is suited to the comprehension 
of very young children, but if some of those of 
older growth can be enticed into the circle, the fun 
is hugely increased by the absurdity of their appear- 
ance, 

When the company is all seated, either in arow or 
acircle, the leader begins with great gravity by say- 
ing to his neighbor: “‘ Pound with one as I do,"’ at 
the same time doubling his right hand into a fist and 
striking it upon his right knee. The neighbor must 
imitate the motion and repeat.the order to the one 
next in place. This is continued around the whole 
company, each of whom must continue the motion 
without interruption or pause, When the leader is 
reached, he proceeds to order “ Pound with two as 
I do,” bringing down his left hand upon his left 
knee, When this has been followed by the entire 
company, he adds successively his right foot, and 
then his left one. When he orders them to pound 
with five, it becomes necessary to nod the head 
with violence, and the exhausted party are finally 
commanded to pound with six, which can only be 
accomplished by rising up and down on their seats. 
The breathless players can now hardly repeat the 


words demanded of them, and their attempt to fol- 
low and maintain all the motions tops the absurdity 
of the scene, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN FEBRUARY NO, 
Answer to Octagon Pussile, 
ENGINE 


N 
G 
A 


& 


xs FrGCU ZS 
ews PO 


F E 
U F 
S F 
ENDIVE 


Answer to Diamond Puzszie. 
B 


oe 4 
aqcmnt . & 
reg rar h w 
sHAZHM yS 
vbonrmHA Zn 
ZArHZ 
QaZDN 


N 
E 
Answer to Enigma.—Washington, 
Answers to Decapitations, 
Heroine, hero, her, he. 
Answer to Rebus. 
Grate, Rate, Rat, Ate. 
Answer to Riddles.—1, Abstemious. 
Answer to Hidden Birds. 
1. Owl. 2. Jackdaw. 3. Petrel. 4. Corncraik, 
5. Waterhen. 6. Robin: 7. Lark. 
Answer td Charade.—Toad-stool, 
Answers to Square Words, 


2. Jar, 





No. tf. No. 2. 
Cc oOo t' N —- m@ i'n 
o ov ss H OS E 
i 3h & bo Siding 
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Answer to Double Acrostic. 
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[I FERARY NOFICES, 


From S. R, WELLS & Co., New York:— 

LIFE AT HOME; OR, THE FAMILY AND 
ITS MEMBERS, by William Aikman, D. D. 

A book written with the design of aiding those 
who-desire to have harmonious and cheerful homes, 
lighted by Christian love and unselfish effort. The 
outhor says, in announcing the intention of his 
work : 

“ The following pages have been written largely 
for the newly married. Yet not for them alone, 
The book is for the many who desire, but do not 
see clearly how, to have their family life more full 
of harmony and delight. It is an endeavor to do 
something towards making stronger and more beau- 
tiful the union between husband and wife, and, out 
of that, to help the creation of happy and influen- 
tial homes, At a time when the sacredness of 
the marriage relation is so much called in question, 
and when the bonds which hold the family together 
are in danger of being lightly esteemed, any at- 
tempt to exalt the family life may be hopeful of 
good.”’ 

The book is written in a pleasing style, and will 
be a valuable guide to those for whose use it is 
especially intended, 

THE SILVER CHALICE, AND OTHER 
POEMS, by Emma May Buckingham. 

A collection of poems, chiefly of a religious char- 
acter, commonplace in tone, and possessing little 
poetic fire. 


THE TEMPERAMENTS; OR, THE VARI- 
ETIES OF PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION IN 
MAN, CONSIDERED IN THEIR RELATIONS 
TO MENTAL CHARACTER AND THE 
PRACTICAL AFFAIRS OF LIFE, &c., by D. 
H. Jacques, M. D., with an introduction by H. S. 
Drayton, A. M. 

A work treating of a subject that should be of 
universal interest, as it is of very great importance. 
‘The temperaments are defined according to both 
the ancient and the modern theories and classifica- 
tions. The pathological views of the old medical 
schools are fully described, as well as those of the 
more recent anatomical and physiological systems. 
The writer discusses all the temperamental modifi- 
cations and combinations usually met with, showing 
the configuration which is associated with the differ- 
ent types, The relations of temperament to occu- 
pation, marriage, education, training of children, 
choice of occupation, health, and disease are en- 
tered into. An important and valuable feature is 
that of the practical hygienic rules for correcting 
the unhealthful predispositions of certain tempera- 
mental conditions; and not the least interesting 
part of the book is that which is devoted to the 
temperaments as they appear in races and nations, 
and is illustrated with many portraits. Then there 








are studies in temperament, and a chapter on the 
temperaments in the lower animals, showing the 
effect of domestication and other conditions. 

The work appears to be very complete, and is the 
only work on its particular subject now published, 





From PORTER & COATES, Philadelphia :— 

AS IT MAY HAPPEN, A STORY OF AMER- 
ICAN LIFE AND CHARACTER, by Trebor. 

A book of decidedly sensational interest, with 
strongly drawn characters, and an involved plot, 
which holds the reader's attention from the first 
page to the last. ‘The situations are dramatic, the 
characters powerfully drawn, and the book may 
claim much originality in style and incident. 

From T. B. PETERSON & BrRoS., Philadelphia:— 

MADELAINE, a éove story, by Jules Sandeau. 

A charming little novel, free from the usual per- 
nicious sentimentality of French fiction, and con- 
veying a sound moral lesson, under the guise of a 
pretty love story. 

THE SHADOW OF HAMPTON MEAD, by 
Mrs. E. Van Loon. 

A novel of life in North Carolina and England, 
of the sensational school, full of exaggerated sen- 
timent and improbable incident, and possessing 
interest only to those who like romance very highly 
wrought. 

PRETTY LITTLE COUNTESS ZINA, a 
Russian story, by Henry Greville, author of Dosia, 
etc., translated by Mary Neal Sherwood. 

An entertaining and pleasing story of Russian 
life in high circles. The characters of the heroines, 
Zina and Vassalissa, are well contrasted, each a 
charming study of girlhood. The story is well told, 
the characters drawn with a master hand. The 
Countess Koumiassine is a type of what a tyrant 
a woman with almost unlimited power may become 
even although possessing deeply religious feeling. 

JARL’S DAUGHTER, AND OTHER STO 
RIES, by Mrs. F. H. Burnett. 

Three short, interesting love stories, written in 
Mrs. Burnett's usual pleasing style. 

From HENRY C. LEA, Philadelphia :— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE 
MEDICAL SCIENCES, edited by Isaac Hayes, 
A. M., M. D., and I, Minnis Hayes, A. M., M. D., 
January, 1879. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE DIARY OF A WOMAN, from the French 
of Octave Feuillet. 

A story of love and self-sacrifice, cleverly written, 
and equaling in merit the same author's successful 
novel, ‘‘ The Romance of a Poor Young Man.” 

BEACONSFIELD, by George Makepeace Towle. 

A book so full of romance in real life, that it 
equals fiction in its varied scenes of interest. Dis- 
raeli’s life has been compared frequently to that of 
heroes of the imagination, and the book before us 
fully supports the claim, 

HEALTH PRIMERS.—NO, 1—EXERCISE 
AND TRAINING, by C. H. Ralfe, M. D, 

NO. 2—ALCOHOL; ITS USE AND ABUSE. 

Two valuable works upon the subject that is now 
exciting great popular interest. The books enter 
very fully into the matters of which they treat, and 
are worthy of careful perusal and study,” 
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By the time this book reaches our readers there will 
already be in the air a suspicion of the March breezes, 
whose mad capers are ably illustrated by Mr. Darley. 
The pretty girl whose loss has furnished an excuse for the 
display of her lover’s gallantry, will no doubt repay him 
by blushing thanks for rescuing her hat from the gay 
whirl and clutch of ‘‘ March Winds,” 

Our fashion plate gives the usual variety of selection for 
those making the seasonable garments that must com- 
bine the warmth of a winter wrap with something of the 
coquettish brightness of a spring garment. 

In the fashion department will be found some patterns 
for school girls, which are an attractive combination of 
simplicity and taste. 

Christian Reid's charming story increases its interest in 
every page, and “ The Shadow Lady” is concluded in 
this number, doubtless to the regret of many readers, 

Our Work Department is rich in suggestions, The 
handsome knitting baskets, of which we give a colored 
pattern, are fashionable and useful, being long enough to 
hold the large needles for school knitting, while quite a 
large ball or skein of zephyr can be accommodated in the 
basket or bag. 

The water coler cards are a novelty that give scope to 
much artistic taste, and are very popular. 





HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 
NUMBER FIFTEEN, 

A very pretty and useful hanging lamp for a 
country house or a city vestibule, can easily be made 
by following the directions here given, 

First procure eight pieces of clear ground glass, 
each six and one-half inches wide and eleven inches 
long. An octagonal piece (each side of which 
measures six and one-half inches) will also be re- 
quired for the lower part of the lantern. 

For the decoration of the side pieces of glass 
several different methods may be used. If the 
maker of the lanterns has any idea of designing or 
using colors, he can draw his patterns (flowers or 
figures) with lead-pencil on the ground surface of 


the glass, and finish with colors mixed with mastic | 


varnish, so they wiil be transparent. This is of 
course the best and most artistic style, and the col- 
ors—which are the same as those used by house and 
sign painters—should be procured in dry powder, 
and mixed on a slab of ground glass (when prepar- 
ing them with the varnish) with a “ muller,” so as to 
make them perfectly smooth. If the varnish be- 
comes too viscid a little turpentine may be used to 
make the colors work more smoothly; but it is best 
to lay un the tints pretty thickly to produce brilliant 
effects. Another way to ornament these glasses, is 
to cut out flowers from old-fashioned glazed chintz 
and after arranging them properly and laying them 
( face down) on the ground surface of the glass, give 
a coat of mastic varnish over the whole. This causes 
the flowers to adhere to the glass and also to resem- 
ble paintings. A third method of preparing the sides 
of the lantern, is to procure the real Japanese paper 
or crepe pictures, and put them between pieces of 
very thin clear glass, instead of using the ground 
glass. In putting your lantern together, use “ leads" 
which can be bought at any place where stained 
glass windows are made, These lead strips should 
be three-eights of an inch wide and have a groove at 
each side, into which the glasses fit. Fig. 1. shows 
sectional view of a lead strip; they can be easily 





cut and soldered at the ‘‘joins."" The eight side 
pieces of the lantern are put together with these 
Fig. 1, leads with double groove, but around their 
upper and lower edges narrow leads with 
single groove should be used. The octag- 
onal piece for the bottom of the lantern 
should also have the narrow leads around 
it, and then this is soldered to the lower 

edges of the eight side lights of the lantern. 
These lead strips should be painted with ivory black 
mixed with Japan dryer varnish, and a fine but strong 





chain (also painted black) should be fastened to each 
of the eight side pieces of glass and joined in a ring 
to hang the lantern by. A small kerosene lamp, or 
candle, should be used, as the lantern will not be 
strong enough to hold a great weight. Ornaments 
made of round rattan (painted black) and with tas- 
sels of bright-colored zephyrs, are fastened at each 
corner of the eight side pieces (see Fig. 2. and Fig. 
3), and give it more of a Japanese effect. These 
ornaments are easily made, and are put __‘ Fig. 38. 
together with glue and tiny brads, finally 
Fig. 2. being secured to the lead 

mountings of the glass by 

means of little rivets. The 

chain (iron) can be procured 

at any hardware store. A 

cement made of linseed oil, 

putty, whiting and a little 
japan, should be used in the grooves of the leads 
to hold the glass more firmly. This should be mixes 
(cold) untflit becomes about the consistency of soft 
butter, If any of the cement gets smeared on the 
glass, it can readily be cleaned off by dipping a soft 
rag in sawdust and rubbing it well; then use clean 
sawdust to polish the glass. 
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THIs dwelling is very compact in plan and pic- 
turesque in design; it has every convenience, and is 
suited in size for a moderate family. The parlor has 
an outlook in every direction; and the position of 
the windows in the dining-room and chamber above 
gives all the advantages of a bay. The kitchen is 
detached, and communicates directly with front, side 
and rear entrances and dining room. The main 





stairway is very commodious, and to save expense 
extends to second story only. The private stairway 
extends from cellar to second story. All the rooms 
have ample closets. 
For detail drawings, address 
ALBERT W. DILKs, Architect, 
1oo1 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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WHAT WE EAT. 


Tue adulteration of food and drinks has become almost 
as general as these use of the articles itself, Scarcely an arti- 
cle used by men in civilized countries has escaped this pro- 
cess, where it was possible to unite some cheaper substance 
with it. Flour, coffee, tea, sugar, butter and’a hundred 
other articles, are well-known to be the commonest articles 
that undergo this adulteration process. The methods have 
been so often exposed, that the public are tolerably ac- 
quainted with the manipulations these substances undergo 
at the hands of experts. 

Bread, truthfully called the staff of life, is no exception 
to this rule. 

The New York Post has been giving this subject some 
attention, and has published the result of some remarkable 
investigations, which are worthy the close attention of 
thoughtful people. 

From its recent exposure of the use of durnt alum in some 
brands of baking powders, in place of cream of tartar, the 
following extracts are mainly taken: 

Pursuing the investigation of the quality of the food sold 
in this city, the representative of the Evening Post took up 
baking powder as one of the articles in most general use in 
our households, It is used by nearly every family in the 
city, and it is naturally of great importance to those who eat 
the food made with it to know whether it contains anything 
injurious to health. 

There are certain constituents of good baking powder 
which may be regarded as entirely free from danger. They 
consist of pure grape cream of tartar, bicarbonate of soda 
and carbonate of ammonia. The cream of tartar unites 
with the other two ingredients, and carbonic acid gas is 
thrown off, producing the same effect as yeast in a much 
shorter time. It has been found, however, that alum will 
also unite with the other two articles, and carbonic acid gas 
will be produced. As alum costs less than three cents, while 
cream of tartar costs more than thirty cents, a pound, it is 
easy to see why alum is substituted for the latter by some 
baking powder manufacturers. It is admitted by all medical 
authorities that cream of tartar leaves no injurious sub- 
stance in the bread; alum, on the other hand, is in itself an 
astringent, and there is a wide and deep-seated prejudice 
against its use. In England and other countries the adul- 
teration of food with alum is forbidden by law under heavy 
penalties. The chemical effect of alum used in bread to 
whiten it is to form two salts of alumina—the sulphate and 
the phosphate of alumina. When used in baking powder 
the alum forms a third salt, the hydrate of alumina, as well 
as the other two. This hydrate of alumina is far more 
easily soluble than the other two; hence any objection that 
may exist as to the use of alum alone in bread applies with 
greater force to its use in baking powder. This fact can be 
proven by the following named authorities : 

Parke is the leader in the new school of hygiene in Eng- 
land. In his “‘ Treatise on Hygiene,” he says: ‘ Locking 
then to the positive evidence, and the reasonableness of that 
evidence, it seems to me extremely likely that strongly 
alumed bread does produce the injurious effects ascribed to 
it.”” These effects, as he previously states, are indigestion, 
gtiping, constipation and kindred troubles, resulting from 
irritation of the mucous membrane, produced by the astring- 
ent properties of alum. 

In Dr. Hammond's work on.bygiene, written in 1860, the 
following passages occur: ‘‘ Alum acts by rendering the 
albumen (in the bread) less soluble.”” “ The use of alum in 
bread is injurious, both because it tends to conceal the bad 
quality of the flour employed, and because it is capable of 
exercising an injurious effect upon the bread by rendering 
it indigestible. It is also probable that the continued in- 
gestion of alum is calculated to disorder the healthy action 
of the digestive system.”” 

Persons who have not strong constitutions, growing girls, 
young children, and nursing mothers, are particularly liable 
to the evil effects produced by this use of alum. Heartburn 
and the prevalent forms of indigestion are often solely trace- 
able to the action of alum on the delicate coats of the 
stomach. Those who think the size of the dose is too 
small to be dangerous, will see by the accompanying analy- 





sis that the dose is not so small after all ; moreoves, even a 
small dose may have serious results. 

To make sure of knowing the action of alum, the Zvening 
Post’ s representative obtained the following expressions of 
opinion as to its effect when used in baking powder from 
some physicians of New York of the highest reputation 
and ability. 

Dr. William A. Hammond, formerly Surgeon-General 
United States, of No. 43 West Fifty-fourth street, expressed 
himself as perfectly certain of the injurious effects of alum, 
whether used alone to whiten bread, or as an adulterant of 
baking powders. Alluding to the claim advanced that the 
alum was neutralized and changed into an insoluble salt, he 
said that this was a wholly improbable assumption, since 
such a perfect change could not take place unless the 
amount of the alum and the bicarbonate of soda were com- 
bined in the exact chemical ratio necessary for each to ab- 
sorb all of the other. Not only was this impossible in the 
manufacture of large quantities of baking powder, but the 
homogeneous character of the compound could not be ex- 
actly maintained throughout the whole mass, and therefore 
there would be sure to be a certain amount of free alum in 
any bread made with an alum baking powder. But even if 
the exact proportion were maintained, the salts formed 
would retain their injurious properties, as they would be 
dissolved in the gastric juice. The gastric juice contained 
not only lactic acid, but a large amount of hydro-chloric 
acid, and both the sulphate and hydrate of alumina would 
be dissolved. The phosphate might not be, but in that case 
the bread would be deprived of one of its most desirable 
ingredients, making the use of alum not only dangerous to 
the stomach, but deteriorating to the food. 

“The hydrate of alumina,’’ Dr. Hammond said, “‘ would 
certainly be injurious to the mucous membrane, It would 
inevitably tend to constipate the bowels and interfere with 
digestion; and anything that tends to render the albumen 
of the bread insoluble, and therefore takes away from its 
nutritive value, is injurious.’’ 

Dr. Willard Parker said that if alum was substituted for 
cream of tartar in baking powder, in his opinion such pow- 
der would be injurious to the health. 

Dr. Alonzo Clark considers that alum has its uses, but it 
should not be ignorantly taken into the stomach in food. 
A substance which can derange the stomach, and in certain 
cases produces vomiting, should not be tolerated in baking 
powder. 

Dr. Le Grand N. Denslow, of Mo. 225 West Twenty- 
third street, gave the following as his opinion on this sub- 
ject: ‘‘ Bread containing the salts of alum, which are freely 
soluble in the gastric juice, is undoubtedly prejudicial to 
health, the salts acting as irritants to the stomach.’’ 

Having obtained the foregoing medical opinions, the re- 
porter investigated a number of brands of baking powder. 
The Brooklyn Board of Health and the New York Board 
of Health have both ordered an official investigation of 
baking powder, and the Sanitary Superintendent of the 
Brooklyn Board has made his report, in which he says : 
‘From a careful examination, I am satisfied that the 
weight of evidence is against the use of alum in baking 
powders, and that the risks incurred in its use are too great 
to be incurred for the:sake of cheapness alone. The mu- 
cous membrane of the stomach and the intestinal canal is a 
delicate structure, and materials which would produce no 
effect on the outside skin might irritate and inflame these 
organs.”” 

The analysis of the various baking powders, as officially 
reported by the Brooklyn Board, reveals only two brands 
containing alum being sold in that city—Dooley’s and 
Patapsco. 

As to the cream of tartar powders, the same report men- 
tions the Royal Baking Powder as free from alum and 
perfectly wholesome. 

There are probably more than five hundred kinds of bak- 
ing powder manufactured in this country; and, while some 
of them are sold from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the ma- 
jority have only a :ocal sale near their respective places of 
manufacture. Through Dr. Henry A. Mott, Jr., the well- 
known chemist one of the most competent, trustworthy, 
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and careful experts of this country, the following analyses 
were obtained, showing the presence of alum in large quan- 
tities in many of the baking powders having a wide sale. 
Dr. Mott kindly furnished, not only the results of his own 
analyses, but also those of several chemists of high pro- 
fessional standing, including Professor Henry Morton, pres- 
ident Stevens Institute of Technology; Professor R. W. 
Shedler ; Dr. Stillwell, of Woltz & Stillwell, analytical chem- 
ists; and Professor Patrick, of Missouri. 

Dr. Mott's report is as follows : 

Dear Sir :—In accordance with your request, I herewith 
embody the results of the analysis of baking powders, in 
all of wnicn alum was found as an important ingredient : 

“ DOOLEY’S,” . . Contains Alum, 

(Dooley & Brother, New York.) 

“ PATAPSCO,”. . . ~« Contains Alum. 
(Smith, Haaway & Co., Baltimore, Md.) 

“ CHARM,” . . Contains Alum. 
(Rohrer, Christian & Co., St. Louis.) 
ANDREWS’ “REGAL,” . . . . . Contains Alum. 
(Cc. E. Andrews & Co., Milwaukee.) 
“QUEEN,” «. « Contains Alum. 
(Bennett & Sloan, “New Haven, Ct.) 
“VIENNA,”. . . + Contains Alum. 
(Church & Co., New York City.) 
“ORIENT,”. . - « Contains Alum, 
(Crouse, Walrath & Co., Syracuse, N. Y¥.) 
“AMAZON,” . « . Contains Alum. 
(Erskine & Erskine, Louisville, Ky.) 
**LAKESIDE,”. . . «+ Contains Alum, 

(Cc. oO. Perrine, Chicago, Ill.) 
“TWIN SISTERS,” . : . « Contains Alum, 
(Union Chemical Works, "Chicago, Ill.) 
“SUPERLATIVE,” . « Contains Alum. 
(A. W. Zietlow & Co, New York.) 

"Rive, 6S al ses + « « « Contains Alum. 
“WHITE LILY”. . . . « Contains Alum, 
(Jewett, Sherman & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.) 

“ MONARCH,” . , . Contains Alum 
(Ricker, Crombie & Co., ’ Milwaukee, Wis.) 
“ONE SPOON,” ... - « Contains Alum, 
(Taylor Manufacturing Co., St. Louis.) 
“TMPERIAL.” « - o . Contains Alum. 
(Sprugues, Warner & Griswold, Chicago.) 
“aes se - « Contains Alum. 
(Schoch & Wechsler, St "Paul, Minn.) 

* ECONOMICAL,” . . Contains Alum. 
(Spencer Bros. '& Co., Chicago, Ill.) 


“EXCELSIOR,” . . . . Contains Alum, 
(L. E. Taylor, Chicago, Til.) 
“ CHATRES,” . . Contains Alum. 
(Thomas & “Taylor, ‘Chicago. ) 
ig. gimme . « Contains Alum. 
(W. F. "McLaughlin, Chicago.) 
“OCRaet. «+ . .« Contains Alum. 


(Star Chemical Works, Chicago.) 
+ Yours very truly, 
Henry A. Morr, Jr., Ph.D., E. M. 
’ Having obtained the foregoing, the reportef questioned 
some of the manufacturers of baking powder. 

One of the manufacturers visited was the Royal Baking 
Powder Company, No. 17r Duane street. Mr. J. C. Hoag- 
land, president of the company, gave the following replies: 

Reporter. ‘“‘ What is the cause of the present excite- 
ment about baking powders ?”’ 

Mr. Hoaatanp. “It is due to the substitution of alum 
for cream of tartar by some manufacturers.” 

Reporter. ‘ Have youever used any alum in the Royal 
Baking Powder ?”’ 

Mr. Hoacranv. “ No, sir.”’ 

Reporter. “ But! find that it is used by others. What 
is it used for?”’ 

Mr. Hoacranp, “I presume because it is cheaper than 
cream of tartar, which it replaces.” 

Reporter. ‘ You would, therefore, obtain a larger 
profit by using alum than by using cream of tartar?”’ 

Mr. HoaGctann. “ Yes, for a time such substitution 
would more than double our profits.”’ 





Reporter. “ Why, then, do you not use it?”’ 

Mr. HoaGianp, “ For two reasons: first, the authori- 
ties on this point are so positive and conclusive that the 
continued use of alum in this way is dangerous to health, 
that we could not conscientiously use it; if others choose 
to take risks on the public health, we shall not follow them, 
preferring to continue the use of pure grape cream of 
tartar, which is demonstrated to be wholesome; second, 
our experience during twenty years has satisfied us that 
that which is best for the public is best for us. We cannot 
afford to peril the reputation of the Royal Baking Powder.” 

Other interviews were had, all to the same general effect, 
namely, that alum is used by many manufacturers to 
cheapen their powder, and enable them to undersell their 
competitors. Many of them are probably ignorant of the 
evil effects of alum on the system, while others are indiffer- 
ent so long as they make money, and no one can be said 
to have dropped dead from taking their powder. 

Dr. Mott, the Government Chemist, in his view of this 
subject in the Scientific American, makes special mention 
of having analyzed the Royal Baking Powder, and found 
it composed of wholesome materials, having for its active 
principle pure grape cream of tartar instead of alum. He 
also advises the public to avoid purchasing baking powders 
as sold loose or in bulk, as he found by analysis of many 
samples that the worst adulterations are practiced in this 
form—the label and trade-mark of a well-known and re- 
sponsible manufacturer, he adds, is the best protection the 
public can have, 

By this exposure of the injurious effect of alum in baking 
powders, the public must not be frightened from using 
baking powders when properly made—of which there are a 
nnmber in the market. In fact baking powders are a great 
convenience, as the constituents are so combined that their 
use is always attended with success; and there is no dan- 
ger of biscuits made with them having an alkaline taste, or 
being impregnated with yellow specks or streaks, as is 
often the case when ordinary cream of tartar and soda are 
used. This results from the fact that the ordinary cream 
of tartar found in the market is adulterated from 10 to go 
per cent. with foreign substances ; consequently it becomes 
necessary to change the proportion to be used with every 
new lot, which can only be correctly arrived at by a chem- 
ical analysis of the cream of tartar. As a matter of health- 
fulness as well as convenience, it is much better to use a 
properly made baking powder, than to trust to the uncer- 
tainty of procuring pure cream of tartar and soda. 





THE thousands of ladies who use Laird's ‘‘ Bloom 
ef Youth,” keep their own counsel, and all their ad- 
mirers suppose that complexions so beautiful and 
perfectly natural in appearance must be nature's own. 
Ladies, try it; you will be delighted. 

THE publishers of the popular piece of music 
which our readers will notice in this number of the 
LaDy’s Book, send us the following new songs: 
“Good Night,"’ by Alfredo Bariti, price thirty cents, 
for mezzo soprano, or baritone; “‘ The final song,” 
English and German words, price thirty-five cents, 
by J. Beschnett, a beautiful song for soprano or tenor; 
“On the Promenade,” a good comic song by How- 
ard Paul, and sung by the author in his entertain- 
ments throughout the country, price thirty-five cents. 
Several new numbers have been added to the col- 
lection of ‘‘ Leaflets of Music."’ Among the principal 
ones, are ‘‘ Whoa, Emma!" “ A Warrior Bold,” 
“ Nancy Lee," etc., each five cents, Orders should 
be addressed to Wm. H. Boner & Co., music dealers 
and publishers, 1102 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


THE new serial story by Marian C. L. Reeves 
and Emily Read will shortly appear. It is one of 
the best these gifted ladies have ever written. 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Havtnc had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Lditress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or pack: for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
28 gg the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 

ack. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which wruch depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know no ining of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
ber to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does not 


know. 
Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 


Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 





Fig. 1.—House dress of cream-color camel's hair 
and moss green silk. The underskirt is of the silk 
trimmed with narrow-plaited ruffles. The over- 
skirt and basque are of the camel's hair, the over- 
skirt has pleats running across in front and length- 
wise in the back, pleated basque bodice. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of pink silk and white 
damask. The front of dress is of the pink silk 
forming pleated scarfs trimmed with white silk and 
chenille fringe, the back of the dress is of white 
embossed velvet and satin, as is also the waist, with 
the exception of the vest ; pink silk sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of brown cashmere and 
silk. The underskirt is of silk trimmed with two 
box pleatings; the overdress is of cashmere, open 
in points at the sides, with striped velvet and satin 
between; the vest of jacket is of the same material ; 
Ribbon bows upon the front of overskirt. Brown 
felt hat trimmed with silk and velvet. 

Fig, 4.—Dinner dress of two shades of blue silk 
and gauze. The front part is laid in kilt pleats, the 
upper part of the lighter shade; the lower part is of 
the darker silk; the polonaise is of striped gauze, 
the edge cut in turrets and finished with lace, the 
revers at side are faced with the darkest shade of 
silk; ribbon bows. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of two shades of deep 
gray silk and brocade. The back of the skirt is of 
the plain silk, the front of the brocade with plaitings 
of silk and finished by bows of ribbon; jacket of 
the brocade with vest of the plain silk. Bonnet of 
white felt trimmed with the two colors. 

Fig. 6.—Highland costume for boy of four years, 
made of green and blue plaid cloth trimmed with 
velvet. Velvet cap, plaid stockings to match suit. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 
Fig. 1.—Dress for girl of six years, made of gray 
cashmere ; the skirt is trimmed with a narrow pleat- 





ing and narrow rows of blue velvet, blouse waist 
with yoke, 

Fig. 2.—Dress for girl of six years, made of ecru 
camel's hair, underskirt, overskirt and basque; they 
are trimmed with ruffles embroidered with cardinal 
silk. 

Fig. 3.—Sacque for girl of six years,made of rough 
faced cloth, the collar, cuffs and pocket are bound 
with silk. 

Fig. 4.—Paletot for girl of six years, made of 
brown cloth; the scalloped revers, pocket, cuffs and 
collar are bound with velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Round buckle for belt in old silver. 

Fig. 6.—Bonnet made of white marabout feathers 
with bird at one side, and satin ribbon trimming it. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Front and back view of lady's 
dress made of black silk, the underskirt is trimmed 
with a box-pleated ruffle, the overdress in front is 
composed of bands of the silk bound with satin 
forming squares, finished at the ends by tassels. 
The back is a polonaise, with a sash looping it, 
made to correspond with front; the front of waist is 
a basque with vest, the sleeves are trimmed to cor- 
respond. 

Fig. 9.—Visiting dress of myrtle green silk and 
cashmere, The underskirt is of silk trimmed with 
narrow knife pleatings. The overskirt is trimmed 
with a broad band of vefvet, which also trims the 
upper part of bodice and skirt, and the sides and 
back of overskirt. Paletot of cashmere trimmed 
with silk piping and buttons. Green felt bonnet, 
trimmed with velvet and flowers. 

Fig. 10.—Walking costume of India cashmere and 
striped velvet. The round skirt is bordered with a 
deep kilting of the two materials. Tunic turned up 
en laveuse with stripped velvet, and terminating at 
the back with square cashmere and velvet ends. 
Paletot with vest of velvet and satin damask, and 
trimmed with fringe. Cream-colored felt bonnet 
with trimming of satin ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 11.—Walking dress of plain and figured 
bourette, the kilt skirt is of the figured, with over- 
dress in front of the plain, cut in turrets; the back 
breadths are of the figured. Deep jacket of the 
figured cut in turrets, plain vest. Bonnet of brown 
chip trimmed with feather and satin ribbon. 

Fig. 12.—Dress for girl of seven years. The upper 
part of dress is laid in small pleats, the skirt in box 
pleats, the sash can be of the material, silk or ribbon. 
Hat of straw trimmed with velvet and feathers. 
Full-sized pattern for this dress is given in the extra 
diagram given in this number. 

Fig. 13.—Walking dress of black cashmere. The 
skirt is kilted with a fancy trimming made of silk 
dividing the kilts about an eighth of a yard from the 
bottom of skirt. Paletot pleated in the back and 
front into a square yoke. The sleeves are made to 
correspond and have the appearance of being but- 
toned on the arms. Black straw bonnet trimmed 
with satin ribbon, double faced black and gold, and 
feathers. 

Fig. 14.—Bouquet holder to fasten flowers at the 
throat, made of red and different colored gold. 

Fig. 15.—Infant's bib made of white dimity. The 
front simulates a small gilet; it is trimmed with 
white cotton braid, the edges scalloped. 
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Fig. 16.—Drawers with waist, for child of three 
years, trimmed with an embroidered insertion and 
ruffle. 

* Fig. 17.—Dressing gown of white flannel, with 
narrow turned down collar worked round with scal- 
lops in button-hole stitch. The front and lower edge 
are similarly trimmed. Wide open sleeves to cor- 
respond. Bow at neck of white gros-grain ribbon. 

Figs. 18 and 19.—Moyen Age collar and cuff, 
made of crepe lisse and Valenciennes lace, mounted 
on a black velvet foundation. 

Fig. 20. Hat of black straw faced with black vel- 
vet, trimmed with cord and rosettes made of fringed 
silk. 

Fig. 2t.—Morning dress for lady, made of blue 
cashmere trimmed with pleatings of silk; the back 
is formed of gores bound with silk, deep round col- 
lar trimmed with a pleating. 

Fig. 22.—Hat for young girl of light gray felt 
bound with fancy galloon,and trimmed with satin 
ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 23.—Suit for girl of twelve years, made of 
beige colored wool goods, It is made with one skirt 
trimmed with narrow pleated ruffles, the paletot has 
sash ends falling from it which forms the drapery on 
skirt. Pleated scarf ends fastened upon the back of 
neck are brought forward and tied in front. Hat 
of felt trimmed with silk. ° 

Figs. 24 and 25.—Front and back view of suit for 
girl of ten years, made of myrtle green cashmere, 
the underskirt is trimmed with a pleated ruffle, the 
overdress isa scarf drapery in front, looped in back. 
Jacket with revers, cuffs and pocket of velvet. Hat 
of felt trimmed with velvet and feathers, 

Fig. 26.—Walking dress for girl of five years, of 
blue camel's hair, made with pleated back and front 
fastened near the edge of skirt with ribbon bow. 
Straw hat trimmed with blue velvet and feathers. 

‘Fig. 27.—Walking dress for girl of six years, of 
white pique; the underskirt is kilted, the overskirt is 
cut in turrets and laid in pleats. Hat of white felt 
trimmed with maroon velvet, a white cloth sacque, 
bound with the same shade of velvet as hat, can be 
worn with this dress. 

Fig. 28.—Suit for girl of ten years, made of garnet 
colored cashmere; the underskirt is kilted, the over- 
dress is turned up in front and puffed in the back. 
Pleated basque with yoke. Gray felt hat trimmed 
with the same shade as dress. 

Fig. 29.—Suit for boy of three years, made of 
white pique and trimmed with embroidered edging; 
ribbon sash. 

Fig. 30.—Dress for girl of six years,made of brown 
cashmere; brown straw hat trimmed with velvet and 
flowers. 

Fig. 31.—Suit for girl of seven years, made of 
ecru colored camel's hair. The dress is pleated and is 
made to fit the figure, a plain piece trims the back ; 
earrick capes. The sleeves are also pleated, and the 
skirt is edged with a ruffle, also pleated. Ecru felt 
hat. 

Our diagram pattern this month is of a walking 
dress for a girl of seven years (see Fig. 12, Fashion 
Department). It consists of six pieces, half of back, 
half of front, skirt, sash, sleeve and collar; the pat- 
tern is given in the full size. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

The subject that is at present agitating the fash- 
ionable world is. Shall we return to a fashion of more 
than a hundred years ago?—-we mean paniers. They 
have already been attempted, and a few are seen 
upon short dresses, and are believed to be the fore- 
runners of crinoline, which we all dread so truly. 
We do not think there is a lady in England, France 
or America (unless she is a very eccentric person) 
who does not regard crinoline as an abominable 
contrivance, and yet, here we are, all looking upon 
its introduction as almost certain, and making up 
our minds to submit to it when it does come, with 
the best grace we may. Are we not foolish? Can 
we not rebel against the dictum of Worth, or any 
other autocrat of the realm of fashion? We fancy 
we hear the answer come sighing back to us from 
our sisters in many lands. We can, dear Fashion, 
but you know in your heart that we will not. Well, 
we suppose we do, and wegive it up! By this time 
next year, will our fair sisters be crushing about in 
huge rotundities of whalebone and cane ; squeezing 
into cars, brimming over in carriages and making 
themselves as pleasant as they can to their brothers 
and husbands, consistently with knowing themselves 
to be dreadful inconveniences to those long-suffer- 
ing relatives? Will they? We sincerely hope not 
but we very much fear they will, for we know what 
an inexorable person the Goddess of Fashion is to 
many. She is as obstinate as —— well, perhaps it 
would not be polite to say what we were going to 
say, about a goddess. Perhaps we had better say 
she is as firmasarock. We notice that what one's 
friends call ‘‘ firmness,’’ is just the same quality des- 
ignated by our enemies “‘obstinacy."’ But as yet 
the lower parts of dresses are as tightly clinging as 
they have been, the only difference being in the 
panier, The panier, such as was worn in the time 
of Louis XV., consisted literally of a basket of wil- 
low work, stiff and unbending; the shape was a tri- 
angle, the point being placed upwards; it was flat on 
the part placed close to the body, a little below the 
hip, and bulging out on the opposite end. Over 
this stiff appendage were laid the heavy brocades 
and thick silk stuffs. True, the paniers so far are 
very moderate in size, but no doubt their dimensions 
will increase with success, for already there are two 
or three methods of rendering the back breadth of 
a dress bouffant. First there are paniers made of 
hair cloth, and others of cambric muslin with steel 
springs; they are both about twelve inches long and 
are worn at a distance of two inches below the waist; 
where a very slight panier effect is required the up- 
per part of the dress is simply lined with crinoline. 
But we think we hear more than one fair lady say as 
if a nightmare was upon her, what are we to do? 
We no longer dare to order a new dress without 
knowing whether one must really have it made with 
paniers. Now this is not wise. From what we have 
said it must not be inferred that this fashion, which 
has been renewed with a great many modifications, 
will at once be exclusively adopted. A considera- 
ble number of persons will continue to wear, for 
some time the clinging costume slightly altered, that 
is, with the materials puffed out a little upon the 
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hips but without placing anything underneath. Those 
to whom it is becoming will not be in any hurry to 
change it, and they will be quite right, for no fashion 
is universally becoming. Just as very tight dresses 
do not look well on tall and very thin people, so the 
puffed out costume, large about the hips, will be 
very trying to small plump ladies. 

Mourning being unfortunately ever an interest- 
ing subject to a Jarge number of our lady readers, 
we will describe some toilettes, not so much of 
deep mourning, since those alter but little in 
shape or material, as of that slighter mourning 
which allows of no small degree of elegance and 
style. First a short costume of India cashmere, 
and crape. The front part of the skirt is trimmed 
with a very deep plisse, formed of hollow pleats, al- 
ternating with bands of crape; above this are two 
bias facings of India cashmere, edged with bands 
of crape, filling up the space between the pelisse and 
the bodice, and finished at the sides by a robing of 
crape draperies. The back of the skirt is trimmed 
with four gathered flounces, a bow of crape upon 
the last flounce, which comes up close to the basque 
of the bodice. This bodice is pleated, with inner 
trimming of crape, scalloped out at the edge and 
buttoned in front. The sleeves have a scalloped- 
out revers, and are also finished with a crape flut- 
ing. For slighter mourning, this costume can be 
trimmed with the same material, or silk. A prin- 
cess dress, for deep mourning, is of black Henrietta 
cloth, trimmed about one-third up the skirt with 
crape, and a deep band of the same down the mid- 
dle of the front; at the back bretelles of crape, fin- 
ished with two loops, between the bretelles V-shaped 
bands of crape. The mantle is a visite of a new 
shape, with sleeves forming two deep points, one of 
crape, the other of the material. We will close our 
list of mourning toilettes by a black silk dress, the 
skirt of which is trimmed with alternate silk and 
satin flutings, and the double skirt is draped in 
front, with paniers of satin at the sides, and a 
deep trimming of the same round the bottom. The 
jacket bodice is of silk, with a satin waistcoat, and 
the sleeves are also trimmed with satin. For dressy 
black toilettes, there are lovely tissues this season. 
First, silk brocade, not the stiff, heavy fabric for- 
merly known by that name, but the softest, most 
beautifully draping of materials, with patterns in 
shining relief over a satin or silk ground; then silk 
armures, plain, striped and figured gauze, crepe de 
chine, and fancy grenadines. 

And now to return to fashions in general. Short 
dresses for dancing are being worn in Paris, and a 
few have been made here. These have panier over- 
dresses, and will very probably gain in favor. So 
far these short dresses are confined to very young 
ladies, and are usually the white dresses so suitable 
and so much worn by debutantes. The skirt is quite 
short in front and on the sides, but the back, while 
it has no train, is sloped away toa point that touches 
the floor, or perhaps it is long enough for two or 
three inches of the point to reston the floor. These 
are so convenient in dancing, more especially now 
that it is becoming the fashion to take steps instead of 
merely walking through the figures of a quadrille. 
A short white satin skirt of this kind was made plain 





with only a pleated satin frill sewed to the bottom 
for trimming. Over this was a plain white India 
muslin basque and panier overskirt trimmed with 
many yards of Breton lace. Another pure white 
dress for a young lady who is enjoying her first sea- 
son in society, has a short white satin skirt with three 
er four narrow satin pleatings around the bottom as 
a border, The overskirt of white gauze with dia- 
mond shaped bars is disposed like a deep apron in 
front, and forms buffant yet soft panier puffs behind. 
This overskirt is edged with very filmy gauze lace, 
and is large enough to cover all of the satin lower 
skirt except the flounces. Three garlands of white 
violets are curved on the apron from the right side 
downward to the foot on the left, where a scarf 
drapery anda single garland meet them. Two waists, 
one high and the other low, are usually made to 
such dresses, 

We have received inquiries as to the most fash- 
ionable flowers for evening dresses. Now, in select- 
ing such trimmings, the style of the toilette, the age 
of the wearer, the complexion, and the figure’should 
be studied. A dressmaker and a lady of taste who 
has chosen flowers to harmonize with the rest of 
her toilette, will be more sure of a pleasing result 
than if she trimmed the dress with roses or pinks, 
simply because they were fashionable. The new 
flowers and leaves are rich in color, and wonderful 
copies of nature; they are made of shaded satin or 
velvet, or fine fuzzy plush, mounted on flexible 
stems, and are often combined with field pods, burrs, 
and nuts just bursting their shell, All the richest 
tints of gold and crimson in maple, oak, beech, and 
sumach are represented and formed into cordons 
that cross the bodice and trail down the skirt. Dark 
red roses, and dark red tulips veined with gold, 
flame-cclored grass, shaded leaves, feathery grass, 
and fringes of daisies are all worn, some looking so 
natural that they seem as if but recently picked 
from the woods. There is quite a shower of birds 
in precious stones and enamel on the heads of those 
who wear full evening dress, and a shower of feath- 
ers on all fashionable bonnets. Among the novel 
devices in costly jewelry, is the alternating or com- 
bining together gems of different colors. Bracelets, 
for instance, consist of a gold band, studded with 
several large stones, set like nails, one of which may 
be a ruby, another a diamond, another a sapphire, 
a fourth an opal, and a fifth a topaz or garnet. A 
novelty in bracelets consists of a double coil of 
elastic gold which does not unclasp, but slides upon 
the arm, and can be worn either at the wrist or upon 
the forearm. This is an advantage with the present 
style of sleeve. Rings are composed of many small 
hoops of gold, each set with a small stone, in the 
same way as the bracelets, and composed of the 
same variety. Diamonds exhibit many gorgeous 
devices. Small pendant collars are made wholly of 
diamonds of different sizes, mounted upon a fine 
network of silver wire. Still more delicate work- 
manship of the same sort is arranged to imitate point 
lace. A single yard of such lace constitutes a very 
elegant wedding present. New fans of painted silk 
with ivory sticks, have a bird perched on one side 
when the fan is folded; but when opened the bird is 
in the middle of the fan. Other new fans are some 
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charming screen shaped ones of fine wire, upon 
which are hand-paintings which show the same on 
both sides, and are used for either fans or screens 
to shield from light or fire. Others are made of bro- 
caded silk in small patterns and cashmere colors, to 
wear with any dress. The hand-painted fans are, 
however, considered the most beautiful and artistic, 
and great painters do not hesitate to create designs 
for them of great beauty and originality. 

White scarfs are worn round the throat outside of 
mantles, instead of the black lace ones so long in 
vogue. White China crape is used for the purpose, 
embroidered in pale tints, such as light blue and 
moss green, and the ends are finished off with Bre- 
ton lace. Such scarfs are a quarter of a yard wide. 
The embroidery extends in several rows up the 
ends and on the hem. Soft India muslin is also 
used for scarfs, and trimmed with pleated lace. New 
bows for the throat have many ends and loops of 
narrow cashmere ribbon fastened by tinsel bees on 
pleatings of Breton lace. Breton lace has gained 
rapidly in favor; the specimens of this lace are most 
interesting to the lovers of lace, testifying to the 
perfection to which imitation laces are brought, and 
the great variety of designs is a true sign of its pop- 
ularity. The Breton proper is an imitation of Mech- 
lin and Lisle, and there is again an imitation of the 
imitation, in which the design is darned on plain net 
by hand. 

It is yet too early to speak with any degree of 
certainty about spring fashions, but we will give our 
readers some hints about making up percale and 
muslin dresses. These dresses are usually made up 
very early, and the furnishing houses have them al- 
ready in preparation. These dresses are so fre- 
quently made at home, and the bewildering mass of 
embroidery and lace upon the dainty muslin toil- 
ettes require weeks and weeks of sewing te com- 
plete, so that if commenced thus early they are not 
completed too soon. The pretty and graceful cos- 
tume with Cazenou basque and jabot overskirt will 
be much in favor for plain dresses for house and 
street, and is peculiarly appropriate for percale, 
calico, lawn, Scotch gingham, muslin, and grena- 
dine dresses. The basque is made with a smal 
square yoke, to which is sewed the loose frill, which 
extends below the hips in gathers; this is belted in 
at the waist, or many make permanent gathers, 
which they fasten to the belt, as it is apt to draw up 
and bag ungracefully under the arms, if this is not 
done. The yoke should be lined strongly, but the 
blouse never, as it would look clumsy ; the bottom 
should be simply finished with several rows of ma- 
chine stitching, or else a narrow piping. The jabot 
overskirt is merely a long apron front with wide 
gores at the side that meet in the back under the 
The pleated part is made by permanent 
pleats in the side forms. The side gores should be 
held back tightly by the tapes. The back breadth 
should be laid on in large flat pleats that form jabot 
sides, and this pleat should be lined, as a hem would 
not set well, as it has to be cut something like an 
apple-paring. When the material differs much 
between face and back, it must be faced, as it is 
plainly seen. The jabot is an ancient way of trim- 


jabot. 


ming revived, and is very pretty, and has one advan- 





tage over all others where expensive lace is used: 
it need not be cut, but is carried back and forth till 
the material is used. A new fancy in muslin dresses 
is to put two or three rows of shirring just below 
the yoke on the shoulders and bust; and many 
sheer muslins have the yoke entirely formed of the 
shirrs, which are very pretty. They should be run 
in befcre the yoke is cut, and the fullness below left 
to gather in with the belt. 


HINTS ABOUT THE DOINGS OF THE FASHION- 
ABLE WORLD, 


A reception may be a very formal entertainment 
with elaborate and expensive appointments, or it 
may be very simple and yet altogether elegant. 
The latter style of receiving has borrowed an Eng- 
lish name, and is called a ‘‘kettle-drum,"’ because 
it is said to have originated in garrisons, where 
officers and their wives, who have been accustomed 
to elegance, are compelled to extend only the most 
informal of invitations, owing to the necessary limi- 
tations of camp life. At these receptions, a card is 
sent requesting the pleasure of your company, and 
in the corner—tea at four or five o'clock, whichéver 
hour suits yourself. At these afternoon teas gentle- 
men rarely attend. The costume is regular street 
dress; a handsome table can be spread, or simple 
refreshments with tea, cream, and sugar is pre- 
sented by servants. If the number of guests is 
large, these refreshments can be placed upon a 
table, the table being presided over by a lady of 
the family, or intimate friend. These afternoon 
teas have rapidly gained in favor, and may be held 
in the evening where quiet dressing, social conver- 
sation, or music can ‘entertain the guests. Where 
there are young ladies in the family, the cards sent 
to their friends frequently have “‘ dancing after 7 p. 
m.,"’ in corner—this intimates they are to remain ; 
the table in that case is more bountifully provided 
than for an ordinary tea, and after the guests leave 
who have attended the reception, dancing com- 
mences. Fromhalf an hour to an hour is the time 
usually spent at an ordinary afternoon reception, as 
that gives place for others, who are constantly arriv- 
ing ; of course, this is where there are a number of 
guests, where there are but a few the time spent 
should be longer. A very elegant entertainment of 
this kind was lately given to celebrate the eighteenth 
birthday of the daughter of the house. The table 
was exquisitely arrayed; the cloth had a blue and 
white embroidered border to match the white por- 
celain service, which was marked with the owner's 
initials in a monogram of blue. The napkins 
matched the table cloth, even the knife handles 
matched the china, and were blue and white, the 
little salad plates were of silver enameled with blue 
and the young lady in whose honor the /efe was 
given was in bluealso. A short costume of biue 
India cashmere, made with paniers and a deep kilt- 
ing; float bows descended over one side of the 
skirt ; the coat-shaped bodice was black striped vel- 
vet, and the long basque was turned back behind, 
with two large black satin bows; the Marquis waist- 
coat was blue satin, bordered with an embroidered 
Pompadour garland of flowers; the necktie and 
jabot were Mechlin lace. FASHION, 
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Words are Silver and Thoughts are Gold. 


Words and Music by D. H. STRAIGHT. 
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WORDS ARE SILVER AND THOUGHTS ARE GOLD. 
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speak till you're sure that no wrong will be done, “For words are as sil- ver, While 
sure-ly be free, had they thought ere they spoke, “For words, etc. 
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some - times rash or ve - a bold, But re-mem-ber, a stil wine is 
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al-ways the saf-est, Tho’ words are sil-ver, Yet thoughts are gold. 
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